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OFFICIAL SECTION 





From the Exarchal Council: 


On August 3, 1954, His Eminence, the Most Reverend Germogen, Metro- 
politan of the Aleutian Islands and North America, fell asleep in the Lord 
after a brief but serious illness. This outstanding churchman, who was our 
beloved prelate for but a short but productive time, captured our love and 
esteem. We remind the venerable clergy of the Exarchate to commemorate 


this date. 
* * x 


On May 30, 1955, the Reverend Father John Lopushinsky fell asleep in 
the Lord (see Necrology). The clergy of the Exarchate are requested to pray 
for the repose of the soul of the Priest John during the next 40 days. 

(June 9, 1955) 


x * * 
Transfers: 


The Reverend Father Alexander Shportun from the Church of SS. Peter 
and Paul in Manchester, New Hampshire, to Holy Trinity in Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 


The Reverend Father Peter Krochta from St. Michael’s Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, to St. John the Baptist in Arnold, Pennsylvania. 
x * x 
The Reverend Father Prokopius Radiuk, Willimantic, Connecticut, is 


granted leave because of illness. 
ees 


The Reverend Nicholas Solak, Warren, Ohio, is suspended from his 
priestly office. 
(June 22, 1955) 











THE SPIRIT OF ORTHODOXY 


Having been baptized into and brought up in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, I have taken it for granted all my life. It is only lately that I was 
confronted with the question: “What is Orthodoxy? What do the Orthodox 
believe?” I have found myself being looked at and questioned with the mis- 
giving and curiosity shown some exotic creature, not quite the same as other 


people. 


I have not been offended by this curiosity; instead I have become equally 
curious to find out why so little is known about my Church which represents 
a greater part of Eastern Europe and a good part of Western Asia, as well 
as a significant number of Americans. I have found it imperative to seek out 
the truths in the churches of the East and West, and see for myself where 
the difference lies, and why they have grown such strangers to each other. 


The Orthodox Church goes back to the very beginning of Christianity, 
evolving according to the needs and mentality of the peoples it united within 
its fold. At first, there was no Eastern or Western Church, but only one 
Catholic (universal and complete) and Orthodox (right-thinking) Church, 
which, as a body, kept the faith pure, and defended Christendom as a whole 
from heresies. 


Arianism was condemned in the first of the seven Ecumenical Councils, 
held at Nicaea in 325. This Council was attended by 318 bishops from all 
parts of the then Christian world. The first seven articles of the Nicene Creed 
were formed at this time, and twenty canons were passed governing the 
rights and conduct of bishops and metropolitans. The last five articles of the 
Creed were formed at the second Council in the year 381 in Constantinople. 
This Council consisted of 150 bishops, all from the Eastern part of Europe; 
nonetheless, its decisions were fully accepted by the Western bishops. The 
other five councils of the undivided Church dealt with further heresies, and 
their rulings were accepted by East and West alike. 


In the first centuries, there were five great Patriarchates—Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome and Constantinople. By degrees, two of them be- 
came the more important: Rome, because it was the imperial city and because 
its patriarch claimed direct apostolic descent from St. Peter, and Constanti- 
nople, which under the Emperor Constantine, became the new imperial city, 
the seat of government for the Roman Empire. When the Emperor left Rome 
for Constantinople, his authority gradually passed to the Bishop of Rome, 
who now alone stood for order and tradition in the western part of the empire 
abandoned to the barbarians from the North. Constantinople, meanwhile, 
quite naturally became the great center of the East. These two great Sees were 
in perfect accord in the fighting down of heresies and in compiling the Nicene 
Creed, to which to this day both firmly adhere, as they do to the apostolic 
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hierarchy and all major dogmas of faith. Their estrangement came from 
political rather than from dogmatic differences, though these were later used 
as arguments. The most important of the dogmatic discussions centered 
around the Filioque in the Creed. (The Western Church says: “We believe 
in the Holy Spirit who proceeds from the Father and the Son . . .,” while 
the Eastern Church says: “. . . proceeds from the Father, and is worshipped 
with the Father and the Son.”) 


The schism did not come about suddenly or with especial violence, al- 
though there was much regrettable and unChristian behavior on both sides. 
In fact, no one can actually put a date to the schism. Some place it in 1054; 
others 400 years later in 1439, after the abortive conference of Florence. It is 
perhaps one of the major catastrophies of Christianity that East and West 
fell apart. The advance of the great Moslem empire was partly responsible 
for this. For nearly 500 years it claimed Eastern Europe for its own, engulfing 
millions of souls and parting them effectively from their Western brothers. 


This is a very brief outline of the historical facts. But the explanation of 
the breach is not to be found in history alone. Its causes lie much deeper, in 
the nature and mentality of East and West, and in the different interpreta- 
tions each gave the same belief and creed. 


It can never be sufficiently stressed that there never was disagreement on 
a point of faith; that neither Orthodox nor Roman Catholics considered the 
other heretics, but rather schismatics. A grave sin which each regrets to have 
seen the other fall into! Alas for Christianity, this sin was committed, and 
the great spiritual power of unity has been lost! Yet who can penetrate the 
ways and will of God, and why did each branch have to work out its separate 
way to salvation? Each accumulated its wisdom and knowledge according to 
the minds of different peoples; each became rich in a spirituality that goes 
deep into the nature of things, so that today both sides have stored great 
treasures, which, if joined together, may yet bring the world more peace and 
joy than we understand or can imagine. 


We are now living in a time when cultures are being brought close to- 
gether, meeting and interchanging thoughts and ideas. By the migration of 
people, through wars and oppression, the Eastern Church has moved west- 
ward and is mingling with churches of all denominations. No more are Ortho- 
dox Churches in America and Europe just chapels serving small groups of 
Russians, Serbs, Greeks, Romanians, and others; they have become a part of 
American life. Nearly five million Americans now belong to this confession, 
which has its own churches, schools and seminaries. Orthodoxy is no longer 
a vague and distant faith of Oriental peoples, but is an integral part of 
American life today. What, then, does it stand for? 
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It stands for Christianity unimpaired, and transmitted unchanged to us 
through the Church’s Holy Tradition. It teaches that there is only one 
church, and that that church is Orthodox and Catholic. It is believed to be 
firmly based upon the teachings of our Lord as transmitted by the first 
Apostles and through the Gospel. Because the creeds and even the Holy 
Scriptures came into being after the founding of the Church by Christ and 
the Apostles, “Holy Tradition is venerated in the Church. Notwithstanding 
the fact that after the destruction of the Byzantine Empire, the Eastern 
Church fell into various national groups, the Tradition has remained un- 
impaired. Through hundreds of years of Ottoman and other persecution, the 
heads of the churches could meet but seldom to discuss points of dogma, yet 
all have kept the same exact faith and, although each group necessarily reads 
the Liturgy in its own tongue, the ceremony varies only slightly if at all. 


This brings us to the importance of the Liturgy which is the whole life of 
the Church. Liturgy is the Eastern word for Mass or Eucharist. The rite 
focuses upon worship and it combines both praise and thanksgiving for our 
Lord’s self-sacrifice. It depicts in various symbols the entire life of our Lord 
from Birth to Crucifixion and Glorious Resurrection. There is an intimacy in 
the relationship of the faithful and clergy and in the participation of all in 
the service, which is not apparent nor easily understandable to those accus- 
tomed to Western services. Although partaking of Holy Communion is not 
as frequent as in the Western Church, the congregation always takes a very 
real and spiritually active part in offering the Eucharistic sacrifice. The pomp 
and ceremony, the mystery, the closed altar doors, the glory of the hymns— 
far from intimidating and estranging the faithful, all these make them part 
of the Sacrament. The beauty, the music, the prayers, detach them from 
their mundane life; their intellect can be at peace. Because of this powerful 
mystical participation of all in the Liturgy the Orthodox confession is the 
same church, with the same ceremony, the same expression the world over, 
regardless of race, nationality or language. 


The next important point is the extreme reverence given the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Both the Old and the New Testaments figure largely in the Orthodox 
daily life. Not only has their study been encouraged from earliest times, but 
even the illiterate have learned whole portions by heart. The Psalms are part 
of everyday prayers. The simplest peasant in the most isolated mountain 
valley in the Carpathians, Balkans or Caucasus is able to cite a Bible verse 
applicable to any situation in which he may find himself. 


Because the Ottoman sovereignty over the Christian peoples of the East 


was expressed in both religious and national persecution, it followed quite 
naturally that faith and nationalism should become one and the same thing. 
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Thus people and Church were in very truth united. National kings were 
anointed by the Church and were part of that Church. This union of Church 
and State, however, was not always an advantage, but the pros and cons of 
this point are too lengthy and weighty to be discussed adequately in this short 
account of Orthodoxy. The important thing is that Orthodoxy has survived 
Ottoman persecution, Czarism, and is even now surviving Communism. Al- 
though the various national groupings are at present a hindrance to concen- 
trated Orthodox action, they have not impaired the Orthodox faith, and no 
member of any one group seeking the ministrations of the Church is out of 
communion with any other group. He can freely participate in the Holy 
Mysteries wherever he finds them. 


The Orthodox Catholic Church does not speak of Sacraments, but of 
Holy Mysteries. It does not try to put them into cut-and-dried formulae but 
accepts them with gratitude and awe. The Easterner has a less inquisitive 
mind than the Westerner; his mind is more contemplative, less disciplined, 
but profounder than the Western mind. Where the latter wants definitions, 
clear intellectual understanding and perception, the former will seek the 
depths and is content with undefined contacts with the intangible. Perhaps 
because of long persecutions, he has been thrown more upon himself, and has 
had to go deeper into reality by himself. There has been less definition and 
therefore less divergency of opinion. When there have been revelations, their 
authenticity has not been judged by schooled contemporary minds, but has 
been held up for judgment by the Church’s tradition. If such revelation was 
found to be in accord with that tradition, it was accepted. The Orthodox 
Church has been less eager than the Western churches to move with the 
times, for it feels that it holds the eternal verities. At the same time, it has 
remarkable adaptability and independence of movement with which to break 
with any custom when circumstances demand. For example when Communist 
Serbia declared Christmas Day a working day so that church services could 
not be attended, Liturgies were read from midnight on, every two hours until 
morning, despite the fact that tradition long has ruled that only one Liturgy 
in twenty-four hours was to be said at the same altar. Yet, no individual feels 
that any authority can give him dispensation from the Church’s traditional 
rules, such as that of fasting, which, for the Orthodox, is extremely severe. 
He feels that the Church’s rules were divinly inspired when the Church was 
founded and no human has either the power or the right to change them or 
to add to them. 


It is a very important factor in the discipline of the Orthodox Church, 
and largely constitutes its surviving power, that its principles are so deeply 
ingrained in the laity that the law of the Church is often stronger in them 
than in the clergy. For example. the laity will accept the Synod’s decisions 
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concerning recognition of other confessions, orders and communions with 
which it feels not competent to deal, but would never accept new dogmas 
or the doing away with old ones. And no Orthodox would conceive of chang- 
ing religion for family reasons or because of a change of community, though 
we would be very tolerant of a change made from spiritual conviction. 


There is a belief that, as the Western Church was founded by St. Peter 
and St. Paul, so the Eastern Church was founded by St. John. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt that the Orthodox Church is greatly influenced by 
the Gospel and Epistles and the Revelations of St. John, and that of these, 
the spirituality and beauty of the fourth Gospel is its leading factor. The very 
term “Mystery” for “Sacrament” comes from St. John. An example of the 
Church’s attitude is in the passage in St. John 3:1-21 which tells of our Lord’s 
discussion of the spiritual rebirth of man with Nicodemus: even after Jesus’ 
explanation Nicodemus does not understand. Jesus says: “Art thou a master 
of Israel and knowest not these things?” and then goes on to explain at length 
His nature and the way to salvation. The Orthodox Christian does not ques- 
tion but believes in the rebirth of men through the Holy Mysteries which the 
Church has guarded for him direct from our Lord. 


These Holy Mysteries or Sacraments are seven in number—Baptism, 
Chrismation (equivalent to Western Confirmation), Communion, Penance, 
Holy Orders, Matrimony and Unction. Let us go over these seven Mysteries 
and explain the Orthodox catechism, known as “The Faith of the Saints.” 

A Holy Mystery or Sacrament “is a visible ritual performance through 
which the invisible saving power called God’s Grace bestows wonderful gifts 
upon the recipients.” 


Since the word “grace” is so often misunderstood, I believe it is well 
before going further, to declare the Orthodox definition of the word: “God’s 
Grace is God’s gift which the Father gives men through the Holy Spirit be- 


cause of the merits of the Son.’ 


Baptism is the first Holy Mystery, and by it the baptized person is 
cleansed of all sin, original and personal, and as a newborn child of God, is 
incorporated into the Church of Christ. 


This ceremony is performed by thrice-repeated total immersion in water, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity—of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. The three immersions represent death to sin against the Trinity, and 
the three risings mean the life in and to the Holy Trinity. The Church’s 
authority for baptism comes direct from Christ, in His clear commandment 
to His disciples to teach and baptize all nations (Matt. 28:19), and also His 
stern warning: “Except a man be born of water and of the spirit, he cannot 


enter the Kingdom of God.” (John 3:5). (To the Orthodox, the death of 


1. From the Orthodox Catechism. 
2. Op. cit. 











an unbaptized child means its eventual exclusion from the Christian family 
on the day of the Last Judgment.) Baptism is also a sign of obedience to the 
Apostolic practice (Acts 10:44-48, 16:15 and I Cor. 1:16). Above all, it is 
right because of the love of Jesus who commanded: “Let the children come 
unto Me,” and what Christian would not harken to this call? 


Baptism is followed immediately by the Holy Chrismation, the second 
Holy Mystery, through which a baptized person is armed with strength and 
wisdom by the Holy Spirit. The priest anoints the forehead, breast, eyes, ears, 
cheeks, mouth, hands and feet with the Holy Chrism (oil) pronouncing the 
words: “The seal of the gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” These words are 
taken from II Cor. 1:21-22: “He who establisheth us with you in Christ, has 
anointed us in God who has also sealed us, and given us the earnest of the 
spirit in our hearts.” 


Chrismation is an extension of, and a sharing in the unction of our Lord 
with the Holy Spirit, accomplished by the Father. Therefore, the unction 
unites us not only to the Spirit, but to the Son.* 

The holy oil is prepared and consecrated by the bishops, and its use is 
thus an equivalent to the laying-on of hands in Confirmation in the Western 
churches, the transmitting of the Holy Spirit. The Orthodox Church offers 
no theory about the manner of this transmission, but remembers “that God is 
a Spirit and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth (John 4:14), especially 
when we turn to the Person of the Holy Spirit.” The Chrism is but the 
channel “of the invisible and spiritual unction which God pours into the 
hearts of men whenever and wherever He pleases.’’* 


St. Paul says: “The foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are His.” (II Timothy 2:19). The Book of Reve- 


lation enumerates the servants of God “sealed” from all tribes. (Rev. 7:3-4). 


St. Cyril of Jerusalem puts it this way: “Do not forget the Holy Spirit at 
the time of your illumination; He is ready to stamp your soul with His seal.” 


A monk of the Eastern Church writes: “The sealing by the Holy Spirit 
means therefore that the Spirit imprints on us the Father’s likeness; that is, 
the Lord Jesus Himself. From that moment we do not belong any more to 
ourselves. We have become . . . the slaves and the soldiers of Christ and His 
sacrificial co-victims. The first Christians used the expression ‘to keep the seal’ 
in the sense of remaining faithful.”* 


Once the new Christian has received the Holy Mysteries of Baptism and 
Chrismation, he is ready to accept the Holy Eucharist. The first two cere- 
monies are performed in the transcept of the church. Now the child is 


8. “Orthodox Spirituality,” by A Monk of the Eastern Church, p. 64. 
4. Op. cit., p. 66. 
5. Ibid, p. 66. 











brought up to the altar by his godparent. He will now partake, as all faithful 
Christians do of the true Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
visible form of bread and wine. From now on, this will be the central part of 
his spiritual life. (An infant will only receive the Blood of our Lord.) 


Holy Communion, or the Eucharist, is the center of all Orthodox worship, 
and is prepared and used in the Divine Liturgy. “The aim of man’s life is 
union with God and deification.”* Deification is not, of course, “a pantheistic 
identity, but is a sharing through grace of the divine life.”’’ 

“This participation takes man within the life of the three Divine Persons 
themselves, in the incessant circulation and overflowing of love which courses 
between the Father, the Son and the Spirit, and which expresses the very 
nature of God. . . . Union with God is the perfect fulfillment with the King- 
dom, announced by the Gospel, and that love which sums up all the Law and 
the Prophets.’’* 


The faithful seek this union through communion. “The Orthodox Church 
. . . believes that the Sacraments are not mere symbols of divine things, but 
that the gift of spiritual reality is attached to these signs perceptible by the 
senses . . . that is, in the Eucharistic mystery, the same grace is present 
nowadays that was once imparted in the Upper Room. There are two aspects 
to this: the mystical and the aesthetical. The mystical aspect consists in the 
fact that Sacramental grace is not the outcome of human effort but is be- 
stowed objectively by our Lord. The aesthetical aspect consists in the fact that 
the Holy Mysteries bring forth their fruit in the . . . recipient only if that 
soul is assenting to, and is prepared for it. The Greek Fathers emphasized 
human freedom in the work of salvation.”® St. John Chrysostom writes: “We 
must first select good and then God adds what appertains to this office. He 
does not act antecedently to our will, so as not to destroy our liberty.”'° 


Clement of Alexandria coined the word “synergy” (cooperation) in order 
to express the action of these two co-joined energies: grace and human will. 
This term and idea ... represents today the doctrine of the Orthodox 
Church on these matters.”™ For this reason, the faithful feel that their active 
part in the Liturgy is essential, and preparation for making their communion 
is taken very seriously, preceded always by a day of fasting and by con- 
fession. 


6. Op. cit., p. 22. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Ibid. 

9. Op. Cit., pp. 30-31. 


10. Op. Cit., p. 24. 
11 Ibid. 











“Orthodoxy does not agree with the Latin doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
but believes that Christ who is offered in the mystery of the Holy Supper, is 
truly there present . . . Orthodoxy does not practice the cult of the conse- 
crated elements outside the Liturgy.”'* The Roman Church further makes a 
great point of difference in the actual moment that the mystery takes place. 
They fix it at the use by the priest of the words of Institution “This is My 
Body . . . This is My Blood.”—while the Orthodox say that “the sanctifica- 
tion of the Holy Gifts operates during the entire Liturgy, whose essential 
part consists in the words of institution of Our Lord following the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit, and the benediction of the elements (“‘epiklesis’’).'* 


Eucharistic grace fulfills the grace of Baptism and of Chrismation. In the 
Paschal mystery is found the Lord’s Supper, the Passion and the Resurrection, 
yet the Eucharistic Sacrament is not an end in itself, but a means to spiritual 
reality greater than the sacraments themselves. Communicating with Christ, 
we communicate with all His members. “For we being many, are one bread 
and one body: for we are partakers of that one bread.” The Eucharist is the 
life flow that courses through the whole body of Christ’s Church. We do not 
absorb it; it absorbs us. 


For man to be worthy of so great a love by which God gave His only be- 
gotten Son to save us from sin and perdition, is almost superhuman. It could 
not be, had not our Lord instituted also the Mystery of Holy Penance when 
He told us to confess our sins to each other and gave His Apostles the 
power to remit sins. “Receive ye the Holy Spirit; whosoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained.” 


(John 20:22-23). 


Every sin we commit against man, we commit against God, too. There is 
no sin that does not hurt God. It is not sufficient to confess and make retribu- 
tion to the person injured, but we should seek also to confess to a priest, suc- 
cessor to the Holy Apostles, who have spiritually inherited the power to for- 
give sins. There are sins for which there appears, to human understanding, to 
be no forgiveness. Yet we know of many instances of great sinners who, 
through true repentance had their sins remitted, and have become great 
saints. 


The Church urges frequent confession, especially before Holy Com- 
munion and during illness, so that the soul may ever be ready to stand before 
the Judgment Seat. In no way is this a control of the faithful’s lives by the 
priesthood. The priest is only the channel through which men gain God’s 
forgiveness. One does not confess to the priest as a person, but to God 
through the priest. The priest is there to help the penitent formulate his sin 
and to be the visible transmitter of God’s Grace of forgiveness. He is the 
vehicle which Christ instituted for this purpose. 


12. “Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Thoughts,” Frank Gavin, Th.D., Morehouse Publishing 
Co., New York & Milwaukee; 1923; p. 134. 
13. Op. Cit., p. 184. 





Here, as in all the other Mysteries, the Orthodox Church teaches that 
“God is not bound to the Sacraments; there is ‘One greater than the Temple’ 
(Matt. 12:6 and greater than the Holy Mysteries.”"* That is to say, that 
should death befall a person where he cannot partake of any of the Mys- 
teries, God may yet reach him if his soul is prepared by love and repentance. 
“Unsearchable are His judgments and His ways past finding out.” (Rom. 
11:33). When He so wishes it, God does not need the visible ritual per- 
formance to bestow His gifts. 


The Orthodox Church does not have the dogma of Purgatory. “Accor- 
ding to the Orthodox Church, death ends man’s probation and immediately 
after death he is judged. His fate in eternity is determined by his whole 
moral state at the moment of death.’”'* “We believe that the souls of the de- 
parted are in repose or torment as each one wrought, for immediately after 
the separation from the body, they are pronounced either for bliss or for 
suffering and sorrow, yet we confess that neither the joy nor the condemna- 
tion are as yet complete. After the general resurrection, when the soul is 
united to the body, each one will receive the full measure of joy or condemna- 
tion due to him for the way in which he conducted himself, whether well or 
ill.” (Confessions of Dositheus at the Synod of Constantinople, 1672.) 


The Orthodox Church makes no hard and fast pronouncement, any more 
than do the Gospels, as to what the state of the soul is, and where it resides 
between death and the day of Judgment. We know there is a Heaven and a 
Hell, and that they are a state of the spirit. “Neither shall they say lo here! 
or lo there! for behold, the Kingdom of God is within you.” (Luke 17:21). 
Our Lord also said: “In My Father’s house there are many mansions; if it 
were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.” (John 


14:2). 


We also firmly believe that man’s probation and his free choice are here 
on earth, and that “Christ’s power to forgive sins is on this side of the 
grave,” as Theophylact says in St. Luke 5:24, commenting on the words of 
Christ (when He says “that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins”). Notice that it is on earth that sins are forgiven. So long as we are on 
earth, we can blot out our sins; after we have departed from the earth, we 
are no longer able to blot them out by confession, for the door is shut!'* 
Androutsos has said: “The absolution is a full, complete and entire forgive- 
ness and remission of all sin and a restoration and return to the state of 
grace.”'? Furthermore, the idea of the necessity of propitiating the Divine 
righteousness by means of penalty is foreign to the Orthodox conception of 
an all loving and just God, limiting His powers. 


14. Op. Cit., p. 395. 
15. Op. Cit., p. 408. 
16. Op. Cit., p. 408. 
17. Op. Cit., p. 367. 














Certain grievous sins are unforgivable, not as from the powerlessness of 
God or the Church, but because by their nature they make those commit- 
ting them unrepentant and callous, so that in such cases Divine Grace cannot 
operate. (Androutsos. Gavin p. 360). 


The fifth Holy Mystery is Holy Orders. It is the mystery by which the 
Holy Spirit, through the laying-on of hands of bishops, gives grace and 
authority to the newly ordained priest or bishop to perform the Mysteries, 
and to conduct the religious life of the people. Through the touch of conse- 
crated hands, his spiritual power is communicated to the person ordained, 
and thus the lawful continuity, authority and ministry of the Church was and 
is secured. (I Timothy 4:14 and 5:22). 


Bishops have this grace because they are the successors of the Apostles. 
Christ Himself is our High Priest. (Heb. 5:4-6). He is the source of all power 
and authority in His Church, and gave the power to the Apostles to teach, 
to heal, and to forgive the sins of men. 


There are three degrees of Holy Orders: bishops, priests and deacons. 
A bishop can administer all seven mysteries: the priest, all except Holy 
Orders: and the deacon assists both the bishop and the priest, but by himself, 
cannot perform any of the Sacraments. 


A word should be inserted here about the monastic orders in the Ortho- 
dox Church. There are no differing orders in the sense that the Western 
Church uses the term, that is to say Franciscans, Benedictines, etc. There is a 
very strong monastic tradition in the Eastern Church. Since the time of St. 
Anthony of Egypt all the monasteries and convents follow the prescriptions 
of St. Basil the Great. Their chief objective is contemplative prayer. There is 
no set rule of probation or novitiate as in the West. There are three grades 
of monks: The lowest (Greek: rasophore, Slavic: rjasonosets) may be entered 
very shortly after the aspirant comes into the monastery. The second (Greek: 
stavrophore, Slavic: skhimnik can be entered after three years, and if the 
postulant is over 25 (and in the case of a woman over 40). They then take 
four oral vows—of poverty, obedience, chastity and stability. To reach the 
third degree, megaloskhomos, to which only a few attain, takes 20 to 30 years 
of preparation. These monks devote themselves entirely to contemplative 
prayer, becoming hermits and taking the vow of silence. This is the pinnacle 
for which they are trained during the years of discipline in the communal 
life of the first two degrees. Many never pass the first two degrees; nonethe- 
less, all are monks; the degree is one of spiritual attainment. Not all monks 
are priests (hiermonk) and no distinction is made between them if they are. 
All Bishops have to be monks of the first or second degree. If a Bishop 
should attain to the third degree, he has to resign all episcopal and sacerdotal 
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functions except the celebration of the Liturgy, because of the extremely peni- 
tential and strict discipline and the long periods of silence. 


Many monasteries and convents devote themselves to the care of the sick 
and suffering and also education; but these are side activities. The reason 
for monastic life in the East is prayer and contemplation, the drawing of the 
soul ever closer to God. 


The sixth Holy Mystery is that of Matrimony, which represents the union 
of two souls and two bodies, and sanctifies this union that they are no more 
two, but one body. 


The seventh Holy Mystery is Holy Unction, which consists of the priest’s 
prayers and the anointing of a sick person with blessed oil through which 
God’s grace effects the recovery of the sufferer. By sickness is meant both that 
of body and soul, for Unction heals the body of its infirmities as it cleanses 
the soul of its sin. St. James advises: “Is any sick among you? Let him call 
for the Elders of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith shall raise him up; 
and if he has committed sins they shall be forgiven him.” (James 5:14-15). 
In this, the priest follows the tradition of the Apostles who, directed by 
Christ Himself, preached the Gospel, and among other miracles they 
“anointed with oil many that were sick and healed them.” (Mark 6:13). This 
mystery is not necessarily reserved for the dying, but is administered also to 
any sufferer. 


Thus the Church presides over the mysteries of all needs of man through 
its hierarchy. 


In the Apostles, Our Lord laid the foundation of the hierarchy: to deny 
this would be to oppose the will of the Lord. Of course, the Apostles, by 
their consecration did not become equal or like Our Lord, vicars of Christ, 
or substitutes for Christ . . . Our Lord Himself lives invisbly in the Church 
“always now and forever and to eternity”; the hierarchy of the Apostles did 
not receive power of place, but power to communicate the gifts necessary to 
the Church . . . to the hierarchy belongs the authority to be mediators, 
servants of Christ'* from whom they received full power of their ministry as 
such: “the hierarchy represented by the episcopate becomes a sort of external 
doctrinal authority which regulates and moralizes the dogmatic life of the 
Church. . . . Inasmuch as the Church is a unity of faith and beliefs, bound 
together by the hierarchic succession, it must have its doctrinal definitions 
supported by the whole power of the Church. In the process of determining 
these truths the episcopate gets togther with the laity, and appears as repre- 
sentative of the laity.”"* “With us, the guardian of piety is the very body of 
the Church, that is, the people themselves, who will always preserve their 
faith unchanged.” (Epistle of the Eastern Patriachs, 1849.) This gathering 
is called the Synod or Council (Sobor) and is the Church’s supreme au- 
thority. 


18. The Orthodox Church, Sergius Bulgakov; Morehouse Pub. Co., p. 68. 
19. Op. Cit., p. 69. 
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Every Christian receiving Baptism becomes part of the Church and is re- 
sponsible as a member for guarding the faith and also spreading it abroad. 
When the Church is spoken of, the entire Church is meant—the hierarchy, 
the laity—the living and the departed. 


“Here we touch the very essence of Orthodox doctrine of the Church. 
All the power of Orthodox ecclesiology is concentrated on this point. With- 
out understanding the question, it is impossible to understand Orthodoxy; 
it becomes dynamic compromise, a middle way between Roman and Protes- 
tant viewpoints. The soul of Orthodoxy is sobornost—according to the per- 
fect definition of Khomiakov; in this one word of his is contained a whole 
confession of faith. . . .2° It is a Slavonic term but used in many Orthodox 
churches even by those whose language is basically Latin as for instance in 
the Romanian. It is used in place of “Catholic” in the Creed “Cred intr’ una 
Sfanta Soborniceasca si Apostolica Biserica” (I believe in one “sobornical” 


and Apostolic Church). 


“What then is sobornost?” 


The word is derived from the verb “sobirat” to reunite, to assemble. From 
this comes the word “sobor” which, by a remarkable coincidence means both 
“council” and “church.” Sobornost is the state of being together. . . . To be- 
lieve in a “sobornaia” church is to believe in a Catholic Church, in the origi- 
nal sense of that word, and in a church that assembles and unites—it is also to 
believe in a conciliar church. Orthodoxy, says Khomiakov, is opposed to 
both authoritarianism and to individualism; it is a unanimity, a synthesis of 
authority. It is the liberty in love which unites believers. In the word “sobor- 
nost” is expressed all that.? 


When the Church speaks, it is this sobor which speaks through the ages 
from its very foundation. All new problems are judged by the judgment of 
the entire Church through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Thus “the 
Church is infallible, not because it expresses the Truth correctly, from the 
point of view of practical expediency, but because it contains the Truth. The 
Church, Truth, infallibility, these are synonyms.”?2 


Another important element in the Orthodox faith is one without which 
its spiritual life would not be complete. This is the Communion of Saints, 
“which is a sharing of the prayers and good works of the heavenly and 
earthly Christians, and a familiar intercourse between ourselves and the glori- 
fied saints.”** 


The worship of saints must not be misunderstood or confused with the 
adoration due to God alone. It is, in fact, more correcly termed veneration. 
St. John Damascene says that veneration “is paid to all that are endowed with 


20. Op. Cit., p. 21. 
21, Op. Cit., p. 21. 
22. Op. Cit., p. 79. 
23. Orthodox Spirituality, p. 32. 












some dignity.” But this relationship is not one of respect and honor to those 
who have lived good and saintly lives, but “just as a living Christian can beg 
the intercession of another living Christian, so we commend ourselves to the 
prayers of the saints.”** 


“The Orthodox Church gives a great place in its calendar to the patriarchs 
and prophets and to the just men of the Old Testament contrary to the prac- 
tices of the Latin Church.” Very high in the heavenly order stand the angels. 
The classification of angels and saints matters little; the important thing is 
that their recognition accords with the Scriptures. “The Greek Fathers lay 
particular stress upon our guardian angels ... calling them pedagogues 
.. . fellow wayfarers . . . perceptors.”** Above all. they are according to 
the “Biblical conception of the divine messengers, the guides of men. They 
are the bearers of the very Name and Power of God. They are flashes of 
light and strength of the Almighty Lord; there is nothing rosy or weakly 
poetical about them. .. . An integral Christian life should imply a daily 
and familiar intercourse with the angelic world.”*° 


The Church teaches that each man has a guardian angel who stends be- 
fore the face of the Lord. This guardian angel is not on'y a friend and pro- 
tector, who preserves from evil and who sends good thoughts: the image of 
God is reflected increatures—angels and men—in such a way that angels are 
celestial prototypes of men; guardian angels are especially our kin.*” 


The Blessed Virgin Mary, mother of God In-arnate, is held in especially 
high veneration. She stands above all other saints “more honourable than 
the cherubim and incomparably more glorious than the seraphim.” Since the 
Gospel is the first and main source of Orthodox piety this veneration has its 
chief origin in the following New Testament text: “Hail, thou that art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou amongst women . . .” (Luke 
1:28 to 29), and her answer, “Behold the handmaiden of the Lord: be it unto 
me according to Thy word.” (Luke 1:38). The description of the wedding in 
Cana of Galilee (John 2:3-5) denotes a special relationship between Mother 
and Son. Again, in Luke 11:27-28 that short and often misinterpreted conver- 
sation between the Lord and a woman unknown. “Blessed is the womb that 
bare thee . . .” But He said, “Yea, rather, blessed are they that hear the 
word of God and keep it,” a declaration which does not disparage Mary, but 
points out where her true merit lies**—namely, that she heard and accepted 
the word of God. Finally, there are the Lord’s words to St. John at the Cross: 
“Behold thy mother.” (John 19:26-27). The Church has a special period of 
fasting before the Assumption and numerous feasts and hymns dedicated to 
Mary. We venerate in her the sanctification and glorification of human na- 
ture, because through her as a perfect spotless vessel God became man—‘The 


24. Ibid. 

25. Op. Cit., pp. 32, 33. 

26. Op. Cit., pp. 33, 34. 

27. The Orthodox Church, p. 146. 


28. Orthodox Spirituality, p. 35. 











Church never separates Mother and Son, she who was incarnated by Him 
Who was Incarnate—In adoring the humanity of Christ, we venerate His 
Mother, from whom He received His humanity and who, in her person, 
represents the whole of humanity.”*® 


I must dwell here for a little upon the icons which are such an integral 
part of Orthodoxy. The word icon is actually “image,” yet it is not, as in the 
Latin Church, a resemblance. “The Orthodox Church keeps the precept of 
the Decalogue: Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image or like- 
ness . . .” The icon is to be regarded rather as a sort of hieroglyph, a simpli- 
fied symbol, a sign, an abstract scheme. The more an icon tends to reproduce 
human features, the further it swerves from the iconographical canons of the 
Church. “While the likeness is for the West a means of elevation and teach- 
ing, the Eastern icon is a means of communion. The icon is loaded with grace 
of an objective presence; it is a meeting place between the believer and the 
Heavenly world.”*° 


The Orthodox Church also venerates the relics of saints “From the dog- 
matic point of view the veneration of relics (as well as that of the icons of 
Saints) is founded on faith in special connection between the spirit of the 
Saint and his human remains; a connection which death cannot destroy. In 
the case of Saints, the power of death is limited; their souls do not altogether 
leave their bodies, but remain present in spirit and in grace in their relics, 
even in the smallest portion. The relics are bodies already glorified in earnest 
of the resurrection although still awaiting that event. They have the same 
nature as that of the body of Christ in the Tomb, which, although it was 
awaiting its resurrection and dead, deserted by the soul, still was not alto- 
gether abandoned by His divine spirit." 


“Byzantine Art does not compete with color photography. Religious art is 
not concerned with pretty, proportioned figures of men and women, but with 
beauty of spirit, with self-sacrifice, with prayer, with service to God and fel- 
lowman, and above all, with the life hereafter. It takes conscious effort over 
an extended period of time to free oneself from the material world to con- 
template the message of ancient icon painters; it is the message of the Church. 


. . . An icon aims at transfiguration of the human face and figure as it might 


be in the Kingdom of God . . . 


“Those who have bequeathed the riches of a unique religion to us did so 
out of love of fellowman and God. Our icons are not signed. We do not 
know who painted some of our greatest masterpieces. The artists’ idea was 
to glorify the Heavens, not themselves. ‘Blessed are the humble, for theirs is 
the Kingdom of Heaven’.”3# 


“There is, in my opinion, a parallel between Orthodox art and Orthodox 
music. The spirit of namelessness, humility and, above all, the everlasting 
qualities in an icon are to be found in the traditional chants and great com- 


29. The Orthodox Church, p. 138. 
30. Orthodox Spirituality, p. 35. 
31. The Orthodox Church, p. 144. 


32. From an address by Paul M. Fekula delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, on Orthodox Sunday (the first 
Sunday in Lent), 1953. 
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positions sung in our churches. Without musical accompaniment, the interpre- 
tation and attitude of the singers becomes all-important. In this field, the 
Russians, who have the longest continuous history for free development of 
all Orthodox, have contributed much. Most of us who are Orthodox do not 
regard ourselves as theologians, but one element which particularly endears 
our religion to us, is the spiritual realm of music. 


This short, all-too-short and sketchy exposition of Orthodox thought and 
doctrine should end, as all things should, in prayer, and prayer is the Invoca- 
tion of the Name of Jesus. In spite of the great pomp and ceremony of the 
Liturgy, this prayer is simple to a degree and opens the door to contempla- 
tion and to the at-one-ment of the soul with God; it is the apex towards which 
all other prayers tend. “The Invocation of the name of Jesus can be put into 
mainy strains. It is for each person to find the form which is the most appro- 
priate to his own ear or prayer; but whatever formula may be used, the heart 
and center of this invocation must be the Holy Name itself; the word 
“Jesus.” There resides the whole strength of the invocation. 


The name of Jesus may either be used alone or be inserted in the more or 
less developed phrases. . . . “The name of Jesus only is the most ancient 
mold of the invocation of the Name.’ 


Until the whole person mind, soul and body can lose itself and at the 
same time comprehend the allness of God in one word, let us learn in all 
honesty to say: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me, a 
sinner.” 


—PRINCESS ILEANA 


83. On the Invocation of the Name of Jesus. 











THE SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE 


The Duties It Imposes Upon All Orthodox Christians* 


One of the most important duties encumbent upon all members of the 
Orthodox Church is to keep and retain inviolate the faith and tenets of the 
Holy Orthodox Church. This duty is solemnly imposed upon the members of 
the Orthodox Church in the Holy Sacraments of Baptism and Chrismation 
and remains in full force and effect as an irrevocable covenant between the 
baptized communicants and their Church. Thus, when our sponsors, at bap- 
tism, renounced Satan and all his works and pledged us to a life in Christ, 
we were bound by a solemn promise to shun Satan and his works and to do 
the will of God. When, in addition, our sponsors professed and pledged in 
our behalf, a faith in Christ, according to the definitions and doctrines of the 
Orthodox Church, we were bound, thence forward, by a solemn promise to 
adhere to the Orthodox Faith and to remain faithful members of Our Holy 
Mother, The Orthodox Church, unto the end of our lives. 


Hence, the duty imposed upon us in Baptism and Chrismation is two- 
fold: 

(1) To attain the highest possible degree of moral perfection by shun- 
ning Satan and doing the will of God, and, 


(2) To remain faithful to the Holy Orthodox Catholic Church and her 


teaching as long as we live. 


The first of these specifications of our twofold duty requires us not only 
to perfect ourselves morally to the limit of our ability, but to help others 
perfect themselves as well by doing them good and helping them in all cir- 
cumstances of life. And, since all Christians of every denomination agree 
upon and accept this specification of moral duty (which is founded on 
Christ’s precept of love) we need not elaborate upon the wisdom, necessity, 
or imperativeness of its application in life. We, and the communicants of 
other Christian denominations need only have a firm intention and willing- 
ness to adjust ourselves socially and economically “by giving as well as by 


taking” and the kingdom of God on earth will be established. 


But the duty to remain steadfast and faithful to the Orthodox Faith and 
Church is quite different from the duty to love our neighbors and our 
enemies. 


Christians being divided confessionally into the Orthodox Church, and 
Roman and Protestant denominations, all strive to proselytize the others 
with the result that those who are weak-minded or indifferent to their solemn 
promise fall prey to the proselytism of the stronger, thus causing a loss of 
membership to one denomination and an increase to another. 
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How is this proselytism carried on and how should the members of the 
Orthodox Church counteract it? 


To answer this query satisfactorily, it is necessary to consider the practice 
of proselytism prevalent in the Roman Catholic Church in cases of mixed 
marriages involving Roman Catholics and non-Roman Catholics. 


As we all know, a Roman Catholic is not permitted to marry a non-Roman 
in any but the Roman Catholic Church, and by none other than a Roman 
Catholic priest. This prohibition was enacted into a canon law of the Roman 
Church making it obligatory for a Roman Catholic communicant to retain 
his membership in the Roman Church under penalty of excommunication. To 
carry out this prohibition in the most effective manner, all prospective grooms 


and brides of the Roman Catholic Church are required: 


(1) To prevail upon their non-Roman mates to become Roman Catholics 
and to be married by a Roman priest; and 


(2) To bring pressure upon and persuade the non-Roman Catholic mates 
who will not be converted, to sign a pledge that children born of their mar- 
riage will be baptized by a Roman Catholic priest and brought up as Roman 
Catholics. 


In the later instance the marriage is performed in the parsonage of the 
Roman Catholic priest and the non-Roman Catholic party to the marriage is 
told that he or she may remain non-Roman Catholic, but that the children 
born of his or her marriage are Roman Catholics and must be baptized by 
a Roman priest. 


Thus, through m chods of intimidation and excommunication, enactment 
of canon laws, pressure and coercion brought upon non-Roman Catholics 
and, finally, by signing of pledges to the Roman Catholic Church—thousands 
upon thousands of soft-hearted, weak-minded, or indifferent non-Roman 
Catholics are proselytized by the Roman Church and made, as it were, the 
breeding stock of Roman Catholics. 


The violation of faith and pledges made by non-Roman Catholics to their 
own churches, are considered trivial and sinless bv the Roman Church, under 
circumstances where new pledges are signed to the Roman Church in mixed 
marriages, but the violation of Roman Catholic Faith or pledge on the part 
of a Roman Catholic, under similar circumstances, is punishable by ex- 
communication and loss of salvation in the life to come. 


As a result of such threats and coercion wielded and brought against 
parties in mixed marriages by the Roman Catholic Church, the Roman Catho- 
lic party to a marriage is so primed to battle his or her non-Roman Catholic 
mate into submission, that the love and affection which he or she may have 
cultivated towards his or her non-Roman Catholic mate during their courting 
period, is completely cooled or subjected to the most rigorous control of the 
will-power. Consequently, if the non-Roman Catholic party to a mixed mar- 
riage lacks in stamina or is weak-minded and indifferent to his or her. own 
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Church and vow, such a one is ready to capitulate to his or her beloved 
Roman Catholic mate by signing a pledge on the dotted line. 


To combat such methods of Roman Catholic proselytism, particularly in 
cases of intended mixed marriages, the Orthodox boys and girls must be as 
adamant in their resistance to their Roman Catholic mates’ demands as the 
latter are in their insistence of the same. Such resistance, however, can only 
be cultivated by a true love of the Orthodox Church which, in turn, necessi- 
tates a conscientious appreciation of the truth of Orthodoxy and the sol- 
emnity of the vow given by the Orthodox in the Sacraments of Baptism and 
Confirmation. Where such love of the Orthodox Church and a sense of 
appreciation of the duty towards Her is lacking, those who profess to be 
Orthodox under such handicaps, are in fact but barren fig trees incapable of 


bearing fruit for the Holy Orthodox Church. 


Hence, to properly combat Roman proselytism, it is the duty of all Ortho- 
dox boys and girls: 

(1) To remain faithful to the Holy Orthodox Catholic Church and to 
keep inviolate Her Faith and Her teaching; 


(2) To shun association with Roman Catholic and non-Orthodox boys 
and girls when and where such association might weaken their faith and 
endanger their status in the Orthodox Church; 


(3) To resist to the utmost and fail not the Holy Orthodox Church in 
all cases of mixed marriages where pressure is brought by Roman Catholics 
and non-Orthodox to proselytize the Orthodox; 


(4) To decline signing pledges to the Roman Catholic or any non-Ortho- 
dox Church in cases of unavoidable mixed marriages; 


(5) To keep the vow given in the Holy Sacraments of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, to remain faithful sons and daughters of the Orthodox Church 
until death; and 


(6) To marry none but Orthodox Catholic boys and girls in the Ortho- 
dox Church. 


Aside from the vows given by all Orthodox Church members in the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and Confirmation to retain inviolate the doctrines of the 
Orthodox Faith, the Holy Orthodox Church has enacted her own canon 
laws containing positive prohibitions against mixed marriages with heretics 
and non-Orthodox. 


Thus, the Sixth Ecumenical Council in its Canon 72 says: “An Orthodox 
man is not permitted to marry an heretical woman, nor an Orthodox woman 
to be joined to an heretical man. But if anything of this kind appears to have 
been done by any, we require them to consider the marriage null and that 
the marriage be dissolved. For it is not fitting to mingle together what should 
not be mingled, nor is it right that the sheep be joined with the wolf, nor the 
lot of siners with the portion of Christ.” 


The same prohibition against mixed marriages is contained in Canon 14 
of the Fourth Ecumenical Council which reads as follows: “Since in certain 
provinces it is permitted to the readers and singers to marry, the holy Synod 
has decreed that it shall not be lawful for any of them to take a wife that is 
heterdox. But those who have already begotten children of such a marriage, 
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if they have already had their children baptized among the heretics, must 
bring them into the communion of the Catholic Church; but if they have not 
had them baptized, they may not hereafter baptize them among heretics, nor 
give them in marriage to a heretic, or a Jew, or a heathen, unless the person 
marrying the Orthodox child shall promise to come over to the Orthodox 
faith. And if any one shall transgress this decree of the holy Synod, let him 
be subjected to canonical censure.” 


In addition to the above cited canon laws of the Ecumenical Councils, the 
Holy Governing Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church in Russia enacted 
numerous canon laws known as “Ukazi,” prohibiting solemnization of mixed 
marriages between Orthodox and non-Orthodox Christians by any but the 
Orthodox priest. The most important of these canon laws was Ukase No. 
5660, enacted in 1832, which required that all mixed marriages between 
Orthodox and non-Otrhodox be performed by the Orthodox priest and that 
the children of such marriages be baptized in the Orthodox Church. 


Hence, the duty encumbent upon the members of the Orthodox Church 
to remain faithful to their church and to keep inviolate the doctrines of the 
Orthodox Church is a sacred covenant which must be observed by all faith- 
ful, baptized, and confirmed members of the Orthodox Faith unto the end of 
their lives. 


—Archpriest M. G. D. 


*See also One Church, Vol. 6, No. 5 (May, 1952), pp. 9-12, “The Voice of 
the Canons on Mixed Marriage.” 


* * + 


WHAT IS MEANT BY CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


A Christian marriage is not any kind of marriage. A Christian home is not 
any kind of home. A Christian family is not any group of people who happen 
to make up a family. The word Christian means something, for it implies a 
whole point of view toward life that governs all of our relationships. When a 
man calls himself a Christian he means that he admits Christ into every area 
of his life. A Christian family is a family where Christ is a living presence. 


Reverence is the key to a happy marriage. It is the cornerstone of a Chris- 
tian home. Reverence is more than mere respect, which by itself would be 
cold and inadequate. It also adds something to love, for love by itself might 
be confused with purely physical attraction. Reverence could be defined as a 
combination of both respect and love, and in this sense it undergirds a Chris- 
tian’s whole attitude toward life. It ties in with our conception of God. It 
grows out of our faith in Christ. It governs our idea of man. It is a quality 
which marks a Christian and which makes him different from those who do 
not hold a similar view of God and of human life. 

As Christians, we believe in the God made known to us by Christ. This 
God is a loving Father. He is One who loves all that He has made, and no 
sparrow falls to the ground without His knowledge. It was Christ who re- 
vealed this God to us. It was through Christ, as through a pane of clear glass, 
that the light of the infinite love shone. As Christians, we believe in God’s 
love because we have seen it in the life and spirit of Our Lord. 


Believing this, we have reverence for the things which God has made. We 
know that He cares about all that He has made. We know that He has made 
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everything for a purpose. We have reverence for the earth and all the fruits 
of the earth. God made them, and God has loaned them to us to use as 
faithful stewards. We have reverence for God’s creatures, which have their 
place and function in the perfect architecture of nature. Especially we have 
reverence for our fellowmen, knowing that they, no less than we ourselves, 
are children of God. Walls of prejudice between nations, races and classes 
are torn down by Christian teaching, because we are all in a very real sense 
brothers and sisters—children of the same Father whose love goes out to 
everyone. 


Most of all, in our homes we have reverence for one another as children 
of God. There is a reef on which more homes have been wrecked than any 
other, and that reef is selfishness. In cases of unhappy homes, in cases of 
cruelty and unfaithfulness, in cases of divorce, nine times out of ten at least 
one person is to blame because of his or her selfishness. The opposite of 
selfishness is reverence, and the mark of a Christian home is the abundance 
of this very quality. 


REVERENCE AS A POWER 
Quarrels 


Reverence can be a power. It can overcome problems and handicaps which 
might otherwise wreck a marriage. Many a home has been broken by quarrels 
between husband and wife. It is not surprising that two people should dis- 
agree, perhaps often. No two people have precisely the same tastes. No two 
people see eye to eye on every detail of life. There are bound to be differ- 
ences of opinion, and it is right that there should be. When two people in- 
variably agree on everything, the chances are that one or the other is a cling- 
ing vine, and in a Christian marriage there should be no clinging vine. 
Neither husband nor wife should become a “boss” on the one hand, or a 
b-owbeaten junior partner on the other, for in such a relationship there 
would be an obvious lack of reverence. 


Disagreements are bound to occur. But no disagreement, no quarrel or 
temporary misunderstanding can disrupt a marriage that is built on reverence. 
Since husband and wife respect each other’s opinions and have a high regard 
for each other as children of God, misunderstandings can be aired, differ- 
ences of opinion can be intelligently discussed, compromises can be found. 
In such an atmosphere of mutual respect and love, quarrels are never more 
than skin deep. It is the selfish person, the person who declares, “I am always 
right,” who, by his irreverent attitude, makes it impossible to air a misunder- 
standing or iron out a quarrel. Christian marriage is a form of democracy. 
It can never be a dictatorship. 


Finances 


Financial problems sometimes disrupt a marriage. Certainly it is not easy 
to build a happy home in the midst of grinding poverty. There is no mini- 
mizing the severe strain which lack of money imposes on every aspect of 
married life, and no couple should consider getting married without the 
assurance of an income adequate to meet their needs and to cope with the 
birth of a child. Young couples are urged to talk frankly about finances 
before marriage, drawing up a budget and discussing any problems with their 
parents, their doctor or a close family friend. No couple should consider 
getting married without planning carefully how to meet their needs. 
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No amount of planning, however, can guarantee financial security. Amid 
all of today’s uncertainties many people, in spite of the most careful planning, 
lose their jobs or their money or both. Adjustments have to be made, and 
the strain may be great, but if members of the family continue to have rever- 
ence for one another the enduring values of home life are not undermined. 
Indeed, reverence as a power which binds people together can be just as real 
in times of adversity as in times of ease. Poverty has never yet destroyed a 
truly Christian marriage because reverence does not depend on dollars and 
cents. The very hardships which some couples have experienced have welded 
them together as easy times could never have done. Reverence between hus- 
band and wife can surmount poverty and even grow because of it. 


Sexual Harmony 

In the sexual relations of marriage, reverence is a power which insures 
the right use of sex as well as an adjustment of most difficulties which may 
arise. A couple contemplating marriage should consult both a doctor and a 
priest about this side of married life. The whole subject should be honestly 
discussed, in terms of the physical act and of the spiritual significance of the 
act. A couple should also read one or more of the excellent books on this 
subject. The idea that this subject is taboo is altogether repellent to Christian 
teaching. Emphatically, there is nothing inherently bad about sex. There is 
nothing “sinful” about it. Sex is one of God’s gifts, even as the fruits of the 
earth are God’s gifts. It is bad and “sinful” only when it is used in the wrong 
way, only when it is treated with irreverence. Sex in itself is a good thing. It 
is a source of great joy and a means of deepening the spiritual bonds be- 
tween two people. It is wrong only when it is abused, just as eating is wrong 
when it degenerates into gluttony. It becomes cheap and tawdry when used 
selfishly. 

Sexual harmony in marriage is seldom automatic. The art of making love 
is like the art of playing a piano. It requires time, understanding and pa- 
tience. It should be something that grows with the years, and ordinarily a 
couple that had been married only one month would not have as perfect 
sexual harmony as a couple that had been married for many months or years. 
Sexual harmony, like love, should grow richer and more complete as all the 
bonds of marriage are deepened. Patience is called for, and understanding, 
and, above all else, reverence. If each has reverence for the other, regarding 
that person as the child of God he truly is, the sexual side of marriage will 
be worked out happily and successfully. It is the selfish person, the person 
who has no regard for the feelings or satisfaction of his mate, who makes sex 
an ugly thing and an impossible barrier between husband and wife. In sexual 
relations, as in all the other relations of marriage, reverence is the corner- 
stone of a Christian home. 


Parents and Parents-in-Law 


It is indeed tragic that one of the common causes of friction in marriage 
is a lack of understanding between different generations. Jokes about “in- 
laws” have their roots in this tragic fact. Often it is not easy for parents to 
see their children married. Even though they may approve heartily of the 
marriage, they feel at the time of the wedding as though a milestone had 
been reached, a chapter closed. Many a parent hates to see his child grow up 
and leave home. He wants to cling to his child and to the love which his 
child has given him. Unconsciously he tends to think of his child as being 
several years younger than is really the case. Unconsciously he tries to pre- 
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serve the old relationship which is now outgrown. The situation is entirely 
understandable. It can also become tragic. 

A young husband and wife should have reverence for their parents and 
parents-in-law. Reverence in this case would involve a high degree of sym- 
pathy and understanding, an honest facing of the fact that many older 
people do not find it easy to readjust their lives after the children have left 
home. This understanding on the part of the young couple will lead them to 
make certain allowances and to pardon certain attitudes. It will also help to 
iron out sources of friction and perhaps enable the older people to make their 
readjustment more easily. 


At the same time, however, no young husband should place his parents 
before his wife, and no young wife should place her parents before her hus- 
band. From the hour of the wedding, as long as both shall live, husband and 
wife must be first in each other’s hearts. From that hour onward, parents and 
all others are secondary. The wife is first in her husband’s life, and the hus- 
band is firs: in that of his wife. This cannot be emphasized too strongly. Many 
a marriage has been ruined because a husband or wife continued to cling to 
some parent, attempting to carry on the relationship of childhood long after 
childhood had been passed. Once this is clearly understood and recognized, 
both generations should be able to work out a successful readjustment. 


Religious Differences 


Another tragic cause of friction is difference in religion. Surely it is the 
height of irony that religion, which is supposed to spread good-will, should 
become the source of ill-will and great unhappiness in many marriages. It is 
common sense, however, to urge young people to marry those who have 
similar religious convictions. A family that is divided on as basic a matter as 
religion has an exceedingly hard adjustment to make. All too often a barrier 
grows slowly but steadily between husband and wife. All too often the chil- 
dren are compelled to side with one parent or the other. It is far better, in 
terms of mutual understanding, cooperation and happiness, for all the mem- 
bers of the family to attend one church together. 

From its very beginning the Church has frowned upon “mixed” marriages, 
not only for the reasons just mentioned, but because the Orthodox party 
tends to lose interest in the Church and in many cases leaves the Church 
altogether. In any mixed marriage, of course, the children must be brought 
up as members of the Orthodox Church. 

Reverence is a power. It can keep natural disagreements from growing 
into disruptive quarrels. It can enable a family to overcome adversity. It can 
help a young couple to achieve sexual harmony. And it can break down 
barriers between different generations. Reverence is the cornerstone of a 
Christian home. 


The Gift and Heritage of Children 


There is a prayer in the Marriage Service which asks that God bestow on 
those who are being married, if it be His will, the gift and heritage of chil- 
dren. Most couples are anxious to have children and thereby bring to full 
fruition the sacrament of their marriage. Children, however, are shaped by 
the home in which they live. Everything depends on their being brought up 
in the right kind of home. 

There are other prayers in the Marriage Service which describes that kind 
of home. They ask that those who are being married may so live together in 
faithfulness and patience, in wisdom and true godliness, that their home may 
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be a haven of blessing and of peace. These are not empty words. Indeed, 
their importance was never plainer than it is today when men are beginning 
to understand the incalculable influence which the home has on the lives of 
growing children. 


The Crucial Period 


Many psychiatrists say that the period of childhood is the most crucial 
period in a person’s life. Some go so far as to say that the first ten years are 
decisive. Although these claims may be extreme, all the evidence shows that 
a child’s home life is of crucial importance during those early years. The 
growing child needs security. He needs parents whom he can trust, parents 
whom he can count on and whose way of life he can admire. He is told that 
God is his Father, and he relates his idea of God to his earthly parents. There 
is no limit to what he expects of them. Home is the center of his world, the 
place where he needs to find security and love. The wrong kind of home can 
twist his life and warp his vision, perhaps irreparably. The right kind of home 
can make him a happy, outgoing person. The words in the Marriage Service 
are not empty words because the right kind of home must truly be a haven 
of blessing and of peace. 


The Teaching of Our Lord 


It is Christ who brings reverence into human life. It is because we believe 
in Him and in the God whom He made known to us that we call our fellow- 
men children of God. People who don’t really believe in Christ may regard 
their fellowmen as so many animals. They may regard marriage as merely a 
physical union. Their attitude toward the home may be essentially irreverent 
—a common point of view today. But no one who sincerely believes in Christ 
can have this cynical and hopeless view of life. Through Christ we learn the 
meaning of reverence for God, reverence for the world which God made, and 
reverence for our fellowmen. 


Children should be taught about Christ from their earliest years. They 
should see something of His own spirit in their parents. They should be 
taught to pray, so that they can talk with Christ and know Him. He should 
be more than a vague Figure whom they hear about only in church. He 
should be a living presence in their home. 


The Right Background 


Parents sometimes say, “We don’t believe in teaching this to our children 
until they are old enough to think things through for themselves. When they 
reach high school age they can learn about religion and join a church if they 
want to.” No one who makes such a remark can have any real desire for his 
children to grow up as practicing Christians. If he has, he does not under- 
stand human psychology. Children’s lives are shaped by the background in 
which they live. The seeds of future thoughts and attitudes are planted very 
early in a person’s life. A child brought up in the Far East is different in 
many ways from a child brought in middle-west America. Background makes 
the difference. In the same way a child who is allowed to absorb something 
of the spirit of Our Lord and to see the presence of Our Lord in his sur- 
roundings is different from a child who is never allowed that privilege. 
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Through the Church 


There are two ways in which children can be given this privilege. First, 
through the Church. At Holy Baptism children are made members of the 
Church, and they should be baptized soon after birth. At Church School they 
are taught many specific facts about their Lord, their Church, their Bible and 
the art of prayer. At church services they absorb the spirit behind the teach- 
ings. Children, however, should not be sent to church, but brought. If they 
are sent off Sunday after Sunday while their parents stay at home they begin 
to ask questions. They wonder what the whole thing really amounts to. There 
is no substitute for the quiet witness of a parent’s example, and if a parent is 
at all earnest he will not deny his child that witness. When a whole family 
comes to church the Christian faith has meaning. 


Through the Home 


The second way in which children learn about Our Lord is through seeing 
His spirit in their home. They are at church for only an hour or so a week, 
and the Church can do very little without the wholehearted support of the 
home. A parent can read parts of the New Testament to his child, explaining 
the life and spirit of Our Lord. Parents and children can gather together 
every day for family prayers. Such relatively simple customs often leave an 
impression on children that lasts throughout their lives. They are the things 
that make a Christian home. They are the things that help to create a haven 
of blessing and of peace. 

—R. H. 


WHAT HOLY BAPTISM REQUIRES 


To be alive all of us had to be born. To be alive in Christ (i. e. to be Christians) all 
of us have to be reborn in Christ. We receive this rebirth by means of the Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism. With the immersion of our flesh in water and the invocation of God 
the Holy Trinity, the sinful “old man” of us dies, and the “new man,” the new life 
emerges from the font (Rom. 6:3-11; Eps. 4:22-24); we put on Christ (Gar. 4:27); we 
become members of the One Faith (Eph. 4:5), and fellow-citizens with the Saints 
(2:19-22). 


Christ most emphatically emphasized Baptism as a necessary condition for a person’s 
salvation; “Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God” (John 3:5). We are born of the flesh into a life which is 
sinful as the result of the first sin of our first parents: “That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh: and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit” (John 3:6). Hence, Our Lord 
offers salvation from the sinful flesh by rejuvenating it by water and the Spirit. Baptism 
means immersion. The Holy Apostles themselves, following the commandment of Christ, 
baptized where there was “much water” (John 3:23). 


No one is free from original sin. Only through Holy Baptism is this sin washed 
away (Acts 2:38; 10:47; Rom. 6:4-8; Gal. 3:27; 1 Peter 3:21). Unbaptized children 
cannot be numbered among those in the kingdom of God for they are but flesh and 
blood and as yet not born of the Spirit to be God’s (1 Cor. 15:50; Rev. 21:27). It is of 
the utmost importance that parents be most vigilant and bring their child to Holy Bap- 
tism as soon as possible after birth. Should the child die, God forbid, without Baptism— 
without being cleansed and united to Christ—the parents would forever be burdened 
with the most dreadful sin of negligence. 
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If you are having a baby, or if any of your friends are having a baby, learn and 
pass on the requirements at Baptism and before Baptism in order to safeguard your 
own as well as your “neighbor’s” spiritual welfare. 

1. First of all let the Pastor know when you are expecting your baby and let him 
know as soon as the child is born. He can visit you and say the Prayers of Thanksgiving 


after Child-birth and the Prayer for Naming a Child. 


2. Choose an Orthodox Saint’s name for your child. The Church does NOT permit 
any other kind of name to be used for her children. The Saint whose name is chosen 
becomes a sort of special protector, so that through the prayers of this Saint, God will 
give the child all the help he needs to become a zealous member of the Church and a 
true follower of Christ. The Saint becomes the “guardian angel” of the child (and of 
an adult). On his or her Saint’s day the child should attend church and receive Holy 
Communion—for if our birthdays are occasions of happiness, with how much more joy 
should we celebrate the day of our patron Saint—the guardian of our lives! If in doubt 
about a name call the Priest, but do this before going to the hospital so that your records 
will be in proper order. A booklet listing Orthodox Baptismal names can be received 
from your Pastor. 


3. After child-birth a mother does not come to church until forty days have passed, 
at which time Prayers of Purification are said for her and the child is churched. This 
is an ancient tradition and it was kept by the Virgin Mary herself (Luke 2). 


4. The Church requires at least one sponsor (God-parent) at Baptism. This sponsor, 
who is of the same sex as the child, must be a member in good standing of the Orthodox 
Church. He or she must not be a notorious sinner or one married outside the Faith. 


5. The sponsor must know at least the fundamentals of the Faith and the Creed, 
which he recites from memory at the Baptism. If the sponsor does not know these things 
he cannot teach them to his God-child! 


6. Sponsors are not chosen simply because they are related to the family or are 
good friends; they must be exemplary Orthodox Catholics. They are ofttimes called 
“bearers,” for it is through their faith in “bearing” the child to His church that God 
receives into His own the child thus brought to the Font. In this same way Jesus 
accepted the faith of those “bearers” who brought the one sick of the palsy to Him. 
He forgave all of his sins so that the sick man enjoyed the blessing of being God’s 
(Mark 2:3-5). No Sacrament can be received unless it is understood and believed in. 
In the case of Baptism, the sponsors supply the faith lacking in the infant. 


7. Husband and wife may not stand as sponsors; neither may two persons closely 
related, such as a brother and sister together. 


8. It is customary for the sponsors to furnish the Baptismal garments (the Chrism 
robe) for the child; to furnish the candles at the Baptism and to pay the fees. Candles 
are symbolic of enlightenment received in the Sacrament; the child is brought out of 
spiritual darkness into the the light of truth: “So let your light shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 5:16). 
The white garment is symbolic of the purity of the soul and is placed upon the child 
after the Baptism. A child should be completely undressed before the beginning of the 
Sacrament. 


9. The duty of the God-parent after the Baptism of a child is to see that the child 
is brought up a good Orthodox Catholic if the parents neglect it. Even if the parents 
do not neglect their duty it is the sacred responsibility of the sponsor to continue the 
kinship established at the Baptismal Font and “check on” the religious welfare of the 
God-child. Hence, the God-parents should be persons who know their Faith and who 
will zealously fulfill their duties toward the baptized person. 


10. After Baptism the child should be brought often to receive Holy Communion, 
because it needs this Heavenly Food to grow in Christ. It is an ancient custom that the 
sponsor brings the infant to Communion at least two Sundays after the Baptism. 


11. In case an infant or adult is in danger of dying before a priest can be called, 
any Orthodox person, man or woman, should baptize in the following manner: While 
immersing the person three times, or while pouring Blessed or common water on the 
head or face of the person, pronounce the words, “The Servant of God (NAME) is 
Baptized in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” If the 
person thus baptized lives, an Orthodox priest should be called as soon as possible in 
order to complete the Sacrament and to Chrismate (Confirm) the child. Every Orthodox 
Catholic should know these words of Baptism by heart. 

—D. F. A. 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Children have always been a chief concern of the Christian Church. Christ 
Himself asked that they be brought to Him that He might speak with them 
and bless them. Down through the centuries His Church has strived to train 
children in Christ’s way of living. That is her chief task today. 


All children are born with a greater or lesser inclination to evil. This is 
part of fallen human nature. It is the result of original sin. One little boy 
expressed it this way: “Mother, why is it so easy to be bad, and so hard to be 
good?” To offset this inclination to evil, we must carefully train children. 
The process must be begun as early as possible; as a matter of fact, in infancy. 


Sacred Scripture states the case for Christian Education. It says: “Train 
up a child in a way he should go, and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” 


Today there are three areas in which this educational 2nd training process 


takes place: (1) the home, (2) the public school, and (3) the parish church. 
1. The Christian Home 


The Christian home is certainly the main training-ground for children, 
inasmuch as they spend most of their time in the home. Church schools 
generally teach much about religions; in the home children must be led to be 
religious. That is easier said than done. Every parent knows how difficult it 
is to bring children and young people to the point where the spirit of Christ 
is in all that they say, think, and do. Yet that is the obligation of every true 
Christian mother and father. 


Here are a few points for parents, who are the first teachers of their own 
children, to keep in mind: 


A. Before parents can instil Christian faith in their children, they must 
themselves have the faith to put in. 


B. They must practice their religion with their children. A father teaches 
his son to swim by swimming with him. A mother teaches her daughter to 
pray by praying with her. It has often been said: Parents are not to send their 
youngsters to church, but to take them. 


C. There must be moral discipline in the home. Children must learn to be 
obedient. This type of training begins with the cradle. 


D. Living the Church Year provides excellent opportunity for parental 
guidance and instruction. Fasting during the fasts, feasting during the feasts, 
going to church together, receiving the Sacraments side by side, observing 
the customs and traditions of our people and Church—all these are fertile 
ground for the teaching of religion to children. The holy supper at Christmas 
Eve, for instance, is an ideal situation for sound Christian teaching. 

Despite the great opportunity and obligation for Christian training in the 
home, parents are shirking this task and delegating more and more to others. 


2. The Public School 


The good public school does build character, and real school teachers do 
train their pupils for honest and useful living. But the famous three R’s— 
reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic—still make up the basic part of the public 
school’s work. 
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A child is taught that two and two make four. But he is not taught the 
Ten Commandments or the Seven Sacraments. He is not taught the Creed 
or the hymns and prayers of Christendom. The public school is concerned 
with preparing a child for life in this world, not in the next. 


3. The Parish Church 


Thus, an increasingly large share of the moral, religious, or spiritual 
training of a child is left with the local church. 

Some of this training is provided by the pastor through the weekly ser- 
mons and Gopel lessons that are given during divine services. Some is pro- 
vided through the Church press. Still more comes through children’s organi- 
zations, like Christ’s Crusaders, Boy and Girl Scouts, and Church Choirs. 

But it cannot be denied that the greatest burden falls on the school of the 
parish church. 

The Need Is Great 


There has been a considerable leakage from the Orthodox Catholic 
Church in America in the past decade or two. Many young men and women, 
once Orthodox, belong to no Christian group whatsoever, and have cut all 
ties with Christ. . . . Others have joined every conceivable denomination 
and sect. This has not been due primarily to the missionary zeal of these 
denominations, but to the lack of training and education of these people by 
the Church itself. Ignorance of Christ has been well termed the greatest 
enemy of Christ. 

Besides this, the faith of those who have remained in the Church has been 
watered-down and become weak. In many cases allegiance has been main- 
tained strictly on a family or nationality basis. That is not a bad thing, but 
religious conviction and allegiance ought to cut deeper than that. 

Census figures in any parish will reveal loss of membership, marriages 
that are invalid, unbaptized children, youngsters who haven’t received a trace 
of Christian training, people away from the Sacraments, and men and women 
who seldom attend the Divine Liturgy. 

Obviously the need is great. We must plug the gap and fill the need for 
the Christian rearing of our children. They are the future. Survival of our 
Orthodox Greek Catholic Church depends upon them. The Faith must be 
handed down from parent to child. That is the way it survives. The new 
generations must be future members, officers, cantors, choir directors, teach- 
ers, leaders; yes, and priests. 

(From Handbook for Church Schools) 
—REV. STEPHEN SEDOR 


CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL 
WORKERS 


Towards the end of 1954 several people interested in the problem of 
religious education in the Orthodox Church in America decided to organize 
periodic conferences with leaders and interested people from each diocese in 
order to share each other’s programs and to discuss the future needs of the 
Church. Help was sought and generously received from The Rev. Dr. Gerald 
E. Knoff, the Executive Secretary of the Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches. Dr. Knoff furnished the use of his office 
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staff for sending out notices and to mimeograph minutes. 

The organization of the Conferences was an unofficial undertaking of var- 
ious interested people representing different dioceses. The first meeting was 
held in New York City on November 16, and the second meeting was held 
there several months later. To facilitate the attendance of people living 
around the Pittsburgh area, the third meeting was held in the conference 
room of the St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church in Pittsburgh on May 12, 
1955. The following were present at this meeting: Rev. David F. Abramtsov, 
Russian Orthodox-Patriarchal; Very Rev. Vasile Hategan, Romanian Ortho- 
dox; Mrs. Hategan; Very Rev. Demetrius Heliopoulos, Greek Orthodox; 
Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin, Russian Orthodox-Metropolitanate; Very Rev. Milan 
Popovich, Serbian Orthodox; Rev. Paul Schneirla, Syrian Orthodox; Rev. 
Stephen Sedor; and Very Rev. John Jurcisin, Carpatho-Russian Orthodox. 
Dr. Knoff was asked to preside. The following members were unable to 
attend: Rev. and Mrs. Phocas Angelatos, Very Rev. John Kivko and Very 


Rev. Alexander Schmemann. 


A summary of available information concerning teacher training pro- 
grams in the Orthodox Churches in the U. S. A. was presented by Mrs. 
Koulomzin and supplemented by the members present: 


Greek Church—In addition to the Greek Orthodox Theological Seminary 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, there is a Teacher Training Institute at Garrison, 
New York, which prepares lay workers for educational work in parishes. The 
Institute (St. Basil’s Academy) functions throughout the year. A two-week 
Conference for Sunday School teachers is held every summer. A regional 


workshop is held in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Romanian Church—Summer religious courses have been held for the last 
five years at “Vatra Romana.” Most of the Romanian parishes send their 
representatives, paying their fare, while room, board and instruction are 
provided by the Episcopate. This year the course was held from August 7 to 
August 21. 

Russian Church—The various teacher training programs carried out lo- 
cally are not centralized and there is no complete information available for 
the United States. For five years a training course for Sunday School teachers 
was held during the academic year in New York under the auspices of St. 
Vladimir’s Theological Institute. The Connecticut Sunday School Teachers’ 
Association holds full-day training conferences every two months, inviting 
lecturers from New York. Similar meetings are held in the Colonial District 
at Philadelphia and Trenton. The Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs of 
Upper New York State hold a religious educational conference at the Ortho- 
dox Religious Center of Oneida Lake Camp. 

Syrian Church—Teacher Training programs are carried on in the Brook- 
lyn Parish and in Boston. In Los Angeles, the Syrian Church joined the 
teacher training project of the Greek Church and New York it recommended 
that its teachers attend the courses at St. Vladimir’s Theological Institute. 

Serbian Church—Teacher training work is being carried on at the Serbian 
St. Sava Monastery in Libertyville, Illinois. Courses are taught at Shady 
Land, Pennsylvania, by Father Popovic and Dr. Ozokovich, covering such 
matters as doctrine, psychology of the child, and method of instruction. 

Carpatho-Russian Church—A Church School Teachers’ Conference on a 
Diocesan level was held over the weekend of July 1-4, at the Christ the 
Savior Cathedral Hall, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, under the directorship of 
Reverend Stephen Sedor. 
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The Orthodox Clergy Association of Detroit is organizing this year the 
Second Eastern Orthodox Catechetical Conference which took place at 
Michigan State College in East Lansing, Michigan, from July 18 to July 22. 

In discussing the various teacher training projects, it was felt that we have 
not reached the point this year where we can attempt to carry out a common 
project. Representatives of other Orthodox Churches would be welcome at 
any of the conferences, but in some of them, the original national character 
of the Mother Church is stressed more strongly, while in others, it is at a 
minimum. 


PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM 


Mrs. Koulomzin presented a report on principles of curriculum and a 
draft project (see appendix A) of a general Sunday School Curriculum. She 
explained that her project is intended merely as a convenient point of de- 
parture in the discussion and working out of a comprehensive curriculum. 


A. From the following discussion, it was felt that the report was valuable 
as a first attempt to draw up a comprehensive, Orthodox-minded plan of 
Christian education for use in Sunday Schools and that it might usefully serve 
as a basis for detailed study and criticism in the teacher training confer- 
conferences held this summer. 

B. It was suggested that more attention should be given to the problem of 
what it means to be a Christian in everyday life. The distinctiveness of the 
Orthodox Church (how and why it is different) should be more stressed. It 
was also brought out that the ideas of forgiveness, expiation, redemption, and 
fellowship should be more fully reflected and developed in the curriculum. 

In the afternoon meeting, Mrs. Vasile Hategan presented a very compre- 
hensive report on available audio-visual aids (see appendix B). The members 
present felt that the report should be made available to the leaders of the 
various teacher training conferences. 

Reverend William Schneirla presented a report on available textbooks 
(appendix C). In discussing the report, the meeting felt that the question of 
deciding which new materials are most needed should be discussed very thor- 
oughly and that common plans should be elaborated for their production. 

The meeting voted to express its deep and sincere appreciation and thanks 
for the hospitality and courtesy extended by the Church of St. Nicholas and 
its rector, Father Demetrius Heliopoulos. The friendly atmosphere con- 
tributed very greatly to the fellowship and success of the meeting. 

The next meeting will take place on Tuesday, November 1, 1955. Upon 
Father Schneirla’s invitation, it was decided to hold the meeting at the 
Syrian Orthodox Church in Brooklyn, New York. The agena of the meeting 
will contain a report on the summer teacher training conferences, further 
discussion of the curriculum, and a discussion of the materials that the 
Orthodox Churches need to produce. It was hoped that we would be able to 
see the Greek film on the Divine Liturgy. 


APPENDIX A 
Basic Curriculum Principles 


The purpose of Christian education is to stimulate spiritual growth and 
to give appropriate spiritual nourishment to children and young people. The 
teaching of various subject matter is a means of attaining this end. 

Building a curriculum includes four steps: 

1. Study of the needs and capacities of children at the various stages 

of development. 
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2. Determining religious ideas and experiences desirable and possible 


t at each stage. 
. 3. Selecting the informative material by means of which these ideas | 
e and experiences can be conveyed. 
n 4. Determining the methods by which this material can be most suit- 
t ably conveyed at any given stage of development and assimilated by 
r the pupils—assimilation being a creative act. 
I 
CHILD STUDY 
Infants Up to Three Years of Age | 
: 3 Development of senses. Curiosity. Emotions of fear, rage, love. Sense of security. | 
II | 
’ RELIGIOUS IDEAS AND EXPERIENCES 
J Physical aspects of religious life: through sight, touch, smell, taste. | 
Effects of grace through sacraments. - ! 
( CONTENTS OF CURRICULUM 
. Cradle roll. Encouragement through the parents of the practice of morning and 


evening prayer, blessing before mealtime, use of ikons, vigil lights at home, bringing the 
children to church, infant communion. 


IV 
METHOD OF PRESENTATION 


f 

e No school teaching. Approach through parents. 

t I | 

j Ages Four to Five 
Expansion of surrounding world. Accumulation of facts. Vivid fantasy, very little 

scepticism. No sense of chronology. Intense physical activity. Short attention span (ten 

minutes). There is experience of fear and of evil, but little moral judgment. Realistic 


a 


ae 


s imagination. Difficulty of making sure that the image we try to convey is the one actually 
received. Seeds of moral and spiritual experience germinate in a manner not visible to 

adults. 

II | 
s Doctrine for four-five-year-olds can be based on conceptions of parenthood and the 
f “all powerfulness” of the parent, on the idea of the “made thing” and its “maker,” on 
_ ideas of help received when in difficulty, on the experience of love, of happiness as 


against the sense of lostness or loneliness or fear, the feeling of being good or bad. 
Teachable ideas: God made the world, God takes care of us, God loves us, we love God, 

we speak to God and ask Him to help us, we say thank you to God, we love each other, 

we try to be good, we go to Church with all the other people, God can help us if we 

* are afraid. 


_—o 


III 


Stories from Old and New Testament on how God made the world, how God loves 


n and takes care of us, stories awakening the sense of love for Jesus Christ, His nearness 
e to us, stories awakening the sense of love for Jesus Christ, His nearness to us, stories 
g from lives of saints illustrating the happiness of love. 
, Helping the children to feel at home in church: recognition of objects they see in 
church; training in appropriate gestures and behavior: memorization of certain simpler 
e words and prayers. Reviving in school traditions and customs that distinguish the great 
°) Church festivals. 
IV 
Short ten-minute stories. 
Dramatic play. 
/ Creative illustration work. 
Singing. 
4 Pictures. 
I 
e 


Ages Six to Eight 
Better conception of “plan” and planning. Still very vague about chronological 
sequence, but capable of understanding a purpose and a plan underlying events. 
Simplest generalizations. Attempts to distinguish between the fantastic and the real, 
though often fumbling and helpless. Greater capacity to distinguish between “right” 
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and “wrong.” “Is he good or bad?” Embrionic group spirit and consciousness of the 
group and its other members, which often expresses itself in fighting and quarrelling. 
Greater physical restlessness, mental and nervous restlessness, strain of leaving the 
security of the home group for the larger of the school, playground, etc. 


II 


To all the preceding ideas can be added those of the purpose of events, of God’s 
plan, the idea of cause and effect, the answer to the endless question “Why?” The ideas 
of temptation of being sorry (penitence), of justice. Ideas of divine order, of doctrine 
(such as Trinity) are more easily accepted than either earlier or later. 


III 


O. T. stories told in a sequence which will make the children realize that they are 
a preparation for the coming of Christ. (Creation, Fall, Flood, Abraham, Moses, David 
the Prophets). N. T. The life of Christ in its sequence. The simpler parables, such as 
the prodigal Son, the good Samaritan, the Sower, etc., bearing in mind the preparation 
of the children for their first confession. 

Church symbolism: the interior of the Church, a general idea of what is the Liturgy, 
training the children to recognize certain important moments of the Liturgy (all this 
information can be given in connection with relevant Old and New Testament stories). 

IV 

Fifteen-twenty minute stories. 

Topical scrap-books (organizing the material they have received around a certain 
idea). 

Little plays in class, demanding a little forethought and discussion. 

Explanation of the prayers they have to use in terms of their own experiences. 

Very simple model, for example, of the ikonostas, with pasted pictures. 

Learning to sing some of the responses and hymns used in church. 


* * * 


Ages Nine to Eleven 

A tremendous progress in the scope and variety of information acquired—school- 
work, movies, television, comics, family and social situations. Yet ability to express their 
knowledge is still small. (Our tendency to give them information which is already 
familiar to them, but which they do know how to express.) Critical questions begin to 
be asked. A much better adjustment to group and a very strong desire to conform to the 
group and a very strong desire to conform to the group standards. A tendency to hero 
worship and bragging. Ethical conceptions better developed but any striking achieve- 
ment is attractive and cruelty is not always distinguished. Desire to carry out ambitious 
projects without sufficient ability to do so. 

Il 

There is a need at this age to gather up and systematize on a less childish level 
all the information they have acquired, “making sense’’ of it, to give a Christian inter- 
pretation to the problems they actually face at this age. They also need a more respon- 
sible and intelligent participation in the experience of Church Worship. An outlet must 
be found for very elementary forms of “finding things out’’—research work. Christian 
heroes should be set before them appealing to their imagination, yet interpreting the 
finer sides of spiritual and moral life. 

III 

A course on the meaning of the Liturgy, drawing on stories from the Old Testa- 
ment, New Testament, and Church History will help the children to a more meaningful 
church attendance and will also help to review on a more mature level what they know 
of the Old Testament and the New Testament. Emphasis on understanding the meaning, 
not memorization. 

A course on the Apostles Acts will appeal to their hero-worshipping tendency and 
will acquaint them with the less familiar part of the New Testament. 

Lives of Saints. 


IV 


Stories—twenty minutes. 

Simple research work—looking up references in the Scriptures. 

Reading passages in dialogue form. 

Making simple charts and models. 

Scrap-books, exhibits. 

Participation in church services—altar boys, decoration and care of church build- 
ing, etc. 
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Ages Twelve to Fourteen 


Much greater reserve in regard to adults. Inner insecurity becav-e of emotional in- 
security of this age group. Dislike of sentimentalism and dislike to have their emotions 
appealed to. Very strong imitativeness and conformity to group standards. Desire for 
recognition, for a larger measure of responsibility and independence. A far more criti- 
cal attitude toward the teaching of adults, less easily responsive. Opinions and thoughts 
of their own are being formed. 

II 


Now comes the time for the foundation of a truly Orthodox Christian World- 
Outlook. Prayer has to become an individual, meaningful experience, or they give up the 
habit of prayer. Church life has to become a source of inspiration and a place where 
they can apply their efforts and their sense of responsibility, or they drop out of the 
church. Christian teaching has to face the challenge of what they learn at school and 


see in life. At this age they are definitely living in a world which in many ways, “lies 
in evil” and have to be helped to recognize issues, and to find answers. 
III 


History of the Church with an emphasis on historical perspective which will give a 
Christian meaning to the story of the world we live in. 

A course on the Creed that will summarize our Christian Faith. 

A course on prayer. 


IV 


In presenting lessons, ample use should be made of discussion and research done by 
the pupils, book reports, individual and group projects. Every effort should be made to 
to make the student realize the relevance of the material studied to problems of the 
world they live in. 

Projects should be carried out that involve a certain amount of responsibility, plan- 
ning and initiative, making the senior pupils realize that they have a place in the life 
of their parish. 


APPENDIX B 
Audio-Visual Aids 


Audio-visual aids should not be used to supplement a lesson or to substi- 
tute for any other teaching method. 

There are various kinds of visual aids: Those that are non-projected and 
the projected type. Some of the non-projected types are commonly known 
and used in our Sunday Schools. Among them we find the following: 

. Blackboards. 

. Maps. 

. Pictures. 

. Hand-drawn pictures or posters. 

. Flannelgraph (excellent for class work). 
. Icons. 

. Iconostasis. 


NAVA WN 


Actual Orthodox material available—Projected type of audio-visual aids: 
I. Slides (put out by the Russian Center at Fordham University) : 
A. Vespers. 
B. Proskomedia. 
C. Divine Liturgy. 
D. Sacraments. 
D. Russian Icons and Scenes. 
There is a Biblical association with each part of the Service, but can be 
had without the Biblical reference. 


NOTE: All of the above are in color. There is no accompanying rec- 
ord or teacher’s manual. However, a competent teacher will find 
them extremely useful in class work. For classroom teaching, the 
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set with the double picture (Biblical reference) is highly recom- 
mended. 
II. Movie Films: 
A. “The Liturgy”—in color and sound (put out by the 
GOYA of Los Angeles). The Service is in Greek with 
English explanations. Highly recommended by all those 
who have seen it. Canton GOYA chapter is in charge of 
rental of this film. 
B. Dedication of “Christ the Saviour Cathedral”—one 
hour talking picture in black and white. Pontifical Divine 
Liturgy and the Consecration of the Cathedral with 
commentary in English by Father Sedor. (May be ob- 
tained from American Carpatho-Russian Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Diocese, 249 Butler Avenue, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.) 
Protestant material recommended for our use: 
I. Filmstrip—black and white 
A. Lord’s Prayer (put out by the Lutheran Church). 
Should be shown only by those teachers whom the priest 
feels are well enough prepared and can answer questions 
from the Orthodox point of view. 
B. Biblical—in color 
1. The Old Testament. 
2. The New Testament. 
3. Historical background of the Bible. 
4. Maps. 


NOTE: These can be chosen and arranged according to age level. Use 
a Protestant catalogue. Write for Catalogue and rental of Protes- 
tant material to: Church School Pictures, Inc., 1118 Walnut Ave- 
nue, Cleveland 14, Ohio; also Sun-Ray Film, Inc., 2108 Payne Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The following films on Sunday School Training and Teachers may be 
obtained through Church School Pictures, Inc., 1118 Walnut Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio: 

I. Successful Teaching—color and script very good. 
II. Know Your Child—color and script good. 
III. Children and the Church—put out by the National Council of 
Churches, script and record accompanies film. Very good. 
The following Visual Aid material is needed by the Orthodox Church. 
Explanation of: 
I. Precepts of our Church. 
II. Seven Sacraments. 
III. Holy Vestments, Sacred Vessels. 
IV. Church Structure and Architecture. 
V. Icons. 
VI. Iconastasis. 
VII. Duties of an altar boy. 
VIII. The Ten Commandments. 
IX. The Creed. 
X. The Lord’s Prayer. 

These should be definite pictures, preferably in color with written explana- 

tions; also an oral explanation given by means of a record. 
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APPENDIX C 


Summary of Report on Orthodox Christian Education Materials, 
Published by the American Church Until the Present 

1. As far as can be determined, the first material was issued by Father 
Nicholas Bjerring, ca. 1870, in New York City. A periodical devoted to basic 
information about the church, some liturgical texts, and apologetic and edu- 
cational booklets. No systematic educational material, although a church 
school was provided for the children of Russian, Arab, Greek, Serb, and 
other immigrants. 

2. Under Bishop Nicholas the first attempt to provide systematic material 
was made. Orloff’s liturgical texts (the Horologion subtitled A Primer for 
Elementary Village Schoo's) appeared between 1897 and 1900; Hapgood’s 
Service Book in 1902. Sokoloff in 1899. 

Sebastian Dabovich and Ingram Irvine issued reprints of Orthodox texts 
in the period leading up to World War I. 

3. An English Catechism was published by Bishop Alexander in 1918. 
And in the period between the two World Wars, catechisms were authored 
by the Reverend Seraphim Nassar (Syrian jurisdiction), the Very Reverend 
C. Hazidemetriou (Greek jurisdiction), the Reverend Geranos Polysoides, the 
Right Reverend Theophilos Pashkowsky. In 1935 Bishop Leonty Turkevich 
issued a publication called “Orthodox Sunday Schools.” 


4. In 1935 Metropolitan Antony Bashir reprinted Sokoloff and Black- 
more’s translation of Philaret’s Catechism. In 1937 the Cleveland Convention 
of the Syrian Archdiocese requested a series of graded lesson books, and in 
1938 a provisional manual appeared, authored by the Reverend Michael Gel- 
singer. This was the first attempt to use educational techniques other than the 
catechetical. In 1939 a hymnal was issued, and in 1941 the present Syrian 
Orthodox Catholic Religion Series appeared. 

Subsequently a Catechism was issued, A Church History, a manual on 
the Orthodox Christian Year, and a collection of biographies entitled Forty 
Saints; all written by the Very Reverend S. H. R. Upson. 

The Syrian Archdiocese also published a manual for children making 
their first Confession, a second hymnal, this one by the Reverend James 
Meena, and is about to issue a study book on the Parables of Jesus and an 
Orthodox Dictionary. 

In 1954 a Religious Education Director was appointed, a mimeographed 
bulletin for church school workers issued, and a committee of professional 
educators is revising the Orthodox Catholic Religion Series. (All Syrian 
materials can be obtained by writing to the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Archdiocese, 239 85th Street, Brooklyn 9, New York.) 


5. In 1952 the Russian Metropolia began a translation in leaflet form of 
the Paris Y. M. C. A. Russian series. The first volume of the Paris series was 
reproduced in six folders of leaflets, with the excellent illustrations by Dobu- 
zhinsky of the original. 

In 1954 Mrs. Sophie Koulomzin began the preparation of a new series 
for children from five to eight, with Bible stories and doctrine in terms 
adjusted to the age level. The first set of fifteen lessons appeared in 1955; 
a second set, and a Church History by the same authoress, and a Teacher’s 
Manual are in production. (These materials may be obtained through the 
Metropolitan Council Sunday School Committee, c/o the Very Reverend 
John Kivko, 1520 East Main Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut.) 
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6. Following the arrival of Archbishop Michael in the United States, the 
Greek Archdiocese reprinted his Church History and Callinicos’ Catechism 
(first issued in London in 1926), and in 1953 began the production of the 
bilingual Sunday School series. A set of six-by-nine inch stapled booklets, 
averaging 115 pages, the series begins with Bible stories for the younger age 
groups, and carries the student through the history of Orthodoxy, told in the 
lives of outstanding theologians and ecclesiastics. with one book devoted to 
the church building and cult. A special section of the official Archdiocesan 
periodical is devoted to the teachers. A training school for them is main- 
tained at Garrison, New York, under the direction of the Reverend Phocas 
Angelatos, who authored the instruction series together with Xenophon 
Diamantopoulos and E. Hatziemmanuell. 

Archimandrite Christopher Christodoulos has published a book on educa- 
tional method in the Orthodox Church. (Can be ordered from St. Basil’s 
Academy, Garrison, New York.) Reverend G. Heliopoulos of Pittsburgh has 
published a study book on the Divine Liturgy, which can be ordered from 
him (419 Dithridge Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania). 

7. The Ukrainian material is issued by the recently reorganized jurisdic- 
tion of Metropolitan John Theodorovich, under the direction of Reverend 
S. J. Symchych. The system is based on a series of standard lessons taught 
simultaneously in every parish in the Archdiocese. The lessons are mimeo- 
graphed on 54-inch by 8, -inch four-page folders of the sort used in some 
denominations for Sunday bulletins. The lessons are bi-lingual, but the mem- 
ory verses are in English only, as is one-half of all of the text. 

8. The Serbian material is the work of the Very Reverend Milan Popo- 
vich, who saw the need for English material, and began the series on his own 
initiative. It is presently improvisionally used in 18 out of a possible 30 
Serbian parishes. The material is loosely graded, planned for a school with 
four classes and a kindergarten. The first class, for children from the first and 
second grades in public school, studies Old Testament for two years. The 
second class, for third and fourth grades in public school, studies New Testa- 
ment. The third class, fifth and sixth graders, learns about worship and the 
church year. Seventh and eighth graders are given the catechism, highlights 
of Church History, and an interpretation of the Sunday Gospel Readings. 
The material covers some four hundred, five-by-eight mimeographed sheets. 
(A few copies can be obtained from the Very Reverend Milan Popovich, 901 
Hartman Stret, McKeesport, Pennsylvania.) 

The Serbian diocese recently published a pocket prayer book in English 
and a Liturgy is in press. 

9. The Carpatho-Russian material is the work of the Reverend Stephen 
Sedor, except for Developing an Effective Church School Program by the 
Very Reverend John Jurcisin. The series is mimeographed on five-by-eight 
inch sheets, carefully designed, well illustrated, and adjusted to the age level 
of the pupils. There are individual booklets on God as Creator, as Redeemer, 
on the Blessed Mother of God, th Saeraments, Worship, etc. A Teacher’s 
Manual by Father Sedor has just appeared in the same format (April, 1955). 
(Copies may be obtained by writing to the Reverend Stephen Sedor, 810 
Somerset Avenue, Windber, Pennsylvania.) 

10. The Romanian and Albanian jurisdictions have issued local materials 
from time to time, and in many parishes where the pastor has a special in- 
terest in Christian Education, there are publications designed for the local 
school. Annunciation Greek parish in Cleveland with its Sunday School Bul- 
letin for the teachers is a case in point. 
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THE CHURCH AND MONEY 


Every now and then you hear of someone who prides himself on getting a free ride. 
He was able to get by the bus driver without paying the fare. Or the conductor on the 
railroad train forgot to punch his ticket. We also have free-riders in the Church. “You 
run the Church, folks,” they say; “I’ll ride free.”” A business man once wrote his rector: 
“I want the church always near by should I need its services, but I never attend church 
services. In fact, I am not interested in church or religion except in case of real emer- 
gency.” You and I naturally dislike free riders; they are dishonest. For that reason we 
will want to avoid being free riders ourselves. 


The Church is not a commercial enterprise. None of its goods are for sale. Yet, un- 
fortunately, the Church in modern times is dependent on money. She could not exist in 
the world without it. The clergy and other members of the church staff must live; they 
have to be housed, fed and clothed. So that they may devote their full time to church 
work, they are paid salaries. Then, too, church buildings and equipment must be main- 
tained; worship has to be carried out in a becoming way, with vestments, lights and 
other necessities; new churches have to be erected to keep pace with the spread of the 
Church and the movement of the population; many more priests have to be educated, 
seminaries built and provided for; and the vast schemes of charitable works sponsored 
by the Church depend largely on voluntary subscriptions. 


What you do as part of the financial program of the Church usually is left up to 
your own conscience, but you will do well to check that conscience with the Will of God. 
Prayerfully consider your part in the financial program. Don’t be lax by giving only 
when you attend services; part of our Christian obligation is to make a definite pledge. 
And you shouldn’t restrict your contributions to the parochial level; the Church at large, 
of which your parish is a unit, needs your help, too. 


Sometimes one hears it said that the Church is always asking for money. This is 
usually an exaggeration, but often the church and clergy are in desperate need of 
money to carry out their work efficiently. One thing is certain—that anything given to 
the Church is always used to the best advantage. There is no society in the world which 
claims so little for the personal salaries of officials. Everywhere the salaries of bishops 
and priests are fixed at the rock-bottom level. When Orthodox Catholics are asked for 
money they ought to remember that their priests and bishops repay their generosity 
with nothing less than the gift of their lives to the service of God and men. 


The actual money that Orthodox Christians have contributed so far would make a 
very poor showing in the world of architecture, of education, of social services, of hospi- 
tals and of charity if every quarter and every dollar had not been given to men who 
gave it all back to God and who administered it with such canny shrewdness and super- 
natural devotion that one coin was made to do the work of five. 


After all, devout Orthodox Catholics want their churches to be more beautiful than 
the local movie house and better cared for; they want to extend the Church at home and 
abroad so that the precious gift of faith may be shared with others. Therefore, they 
rejoice to give generously, knowing that nineteen hundred years’ experience has proved 
that in general their contributions have been used wisely and well, that money has never 
been better or more frugally spent than it is in the Church of Christ. No other adminis- 
trators have ever asked less for their work than the priests and bishops. In the end, 
every contribution benefits the giver, for it is for him that the Church and all that she 
has exists. 

—D. F. A. 


Vv 


REVIEW OF JOURNALS 


The Russian Review, April, 1955 (Vol. 14, No. 2), contains an article by 
Constantine Krypton on “Secret Religious Organizations in the U. S. S. R.” 
(Pp. 121-127). At first glance the title of this article may lead one to suppose 
that here at last we have information on the so-called “underground” Church 
which is supposed to be flourishing in present-day Russia according to the 
Karlovitz press. After reading it one discovers that it is just another article 
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by a Soviet refugee “scholar” who doesn’t say much about anything—prob- 
ably because he wasn’t to close to church life anyway. 


In the first few pages of this short article the author gives a general notion 
of early post-World War I church activities, persecutions, Living Church, etc. 
He then goes on to say that an “illegal Orthodox church sprang up” in 1923 
and 1924. He doesn’t go into it any further, i.e., this “scholar” is about as 
scholarly as the Karlovitz people as far as citing sources and proving state- 
ments. He goes on to say that “there is evidence to believe that it exists even 
today.” For this last statement he refers us to another refugee’s book: “Rus- 
sian Orthodox Bishops in the Soviet Union, 1941-1953,” by W. Alexeev. 
Those who have read the work cited know that there is nothing in this book 
which proves the existence of an “underground” church in Russia. 


About the only “secret” religious organization the author can mention is 
a convent which operated on “the fourth or fifth floor of a large apartment 
house.” Here it seems that nuns gathered to whisper the services between 
1924 and 1928. He says, however, that this society of nuns was completely 
non-political and that they never said “a single sharp word against the 
government.” 


The author’s remarks about the present Patriarch are interesting and we 
quote them in full: 


“Services were sometimes conducted in the Society’s church by 
regular officials of the church hierarchy. However, the existence of 
these secret religious organizations was sometimes concealed even from 
some of the clergy. There was, in fact, a difference in attitude toward 
this secret church among the higher clergy which was loyal to Pa- 
triarch Tikhon. Thus the post-World War II head of the Orthodox 
Church in the U. S. S. R., Patriarch Aleksey, was then in Leningrad as 
the Bishop of Kingissep (Yamburg); he was, in general, not in favor 
of the underground church. An excellent orator, he became a great 
leader of the Church during the schism, at which time he gained a 
great number of adherents. During the worst days of the ‘pro- 
reformation’ pressure, he refused to yield and was banished. Even 
then, among his closest associates, he said: ‘If we wish to save any 
vestiges of the Orthodox Church, we must make concessions to the 
State; otherwise all will be lost.’ Nor did he change this point of view 
in succeeding years.” 

The author concludes his article with the statement: “The Orthodox faith 
will never die on Russian soil.” 


* * Xx 


The Town Journal, April, 1955, contains an article called, “You Can’t 
Suppress Easter,” by Howard LaFay (Pp. 23, 69). In this article. written 
before Easter, the author predicted that all the churches in Russia would be 
crowded and he describes some of the traditional services that take place in 
Russia during Paschaltide. He goes on to say that “despite persecution and 
propaganda, religion in Russia is not dead. In fact, the U. S. S. R. is expe- 
riencing one of the most amazing religious revivals in history.” He goes on 
to say that “Two United Nations observers report churches so densely 
crowded that one ‘could not raise his hand to make the sign of the cross.’ On 
a recent Easter at the cathedral in Leningrad, some 400,000 people received 
Communion.” 
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Author LaFay goes on to describe the great faith of the Orthodox Chris- 
tians in Russia, speaks of the number of open churches, seminaries and 
academies. He quotes Father Schemann of the Leontyite Seminary as saying: 
“Spiritually speaking, the Church is the Number One Enemy of the Soviet 
regime. To be a believer is automatically to reject communism.” The author 
says that in the summer of 1954 there was a new resurgence of propaganda 
against the Church and “religious prejudices,” but that “The Campaign was 
a political disaster,” because the power of faith had been underestimated. He 
tells how a brilliant physiologist, a member of the Communist party, refused 
to deliver anti-religious lectures, informing his colleagues that he himself was 
a believer. He says, “A professor of philology in Leningrad was discovered to 
be a Deacon of the Church. The ranks of the Party proved to be literally 
honeycombed with secret believers!” 


He says that on November 11, 1954, an edict was published by the Com- 
munist party and signed by Nicetas Khrushchev, that, in effect, brought the 
anti-religious propaganda to a close: “Insulting attacks against believers and 
the clergy,” warned the edict, according to the author, “can only lead to 
strengthening and even intensification of religious prejudices among the 
people.” The author again quotes Father Schmemann to the effect that, “37 
years of struggle are proof that the Church cannot be destroyed. No final 
victory will ever be won by the Communist regime.” 


The author concludes: “So Easter will come to Russia this month as it 
has for centuries. And nowhere will the message of the Resurrection bring 
more hope or more joy. What the Kremlin does not know is this: Christ has 
no boundaries and no politics. He rises on the banks of the Volga as on the 
banks of the Jordan. He rises in the hearts of men.” 


There are two photographs published with the article, one of the packed 
interior of the Moscow Cathedral, and another showing a priest blessing 
traditional Easter food in the churchyard of the Novodevichi Monastery in 


Moscow. 
* * x 


The Reader’s Digest, December, 1954, contains a digest of Harrison E. 
Salisbury’s book: “Russia Re-Viewed.” On Pp. 156-157, Salisbury describes 
the 1954 anti-religious “campaign” mentioned by LaFay. He calls it a “rather 
low-tension campaign against the Russian Orthodox Church.” 

Salisbury says: 


“The campaign that the government has launched against the 
Orthodox Church is quite a different matter. It is an interesting 
barometer of the real and growing hold the Church has on the people 
that it should be started at this time. 


“The fact is that, since Stalin came to terms with the Church as a 
war-time measure, it has regained strength by leaps and bounds. Hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of Orthodox churches have been reopened; 
believers crowd them by the tens of thousands; annual contributions 
rise into the millions of rubles; and the Church has become a solid and 
powerful influence. 

“The government’s complaints that Communists are going to church, 
that young Communists are holding church weddings and baptizing 
their children are entirely true. It is the fashionable thing to do. Nor 
has the government’s propaganda campaign against religious activities 
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seemed to have the slightest effect. The churches are as crowded as 
ever and the numbers of young people who attend services continue to 
grow. 


“It is quite apparent that there is no whip behind the current cam- 
paign. Side by side with attacks on religious superstition Izvestia, the 
government newspaper, publishes ecclesiastical items—the movements 
of important church dignitaries in and out of the country, interviews 
with them, etc. It is thus quite obvious to all Russians that no real 
danger is involved in going to church. 


“Considering the ability the Orthodox Church has shown to sur- 
vive the stings and torments of the really harsh days of revolution, it 
does not seem likely that the present campaign of words and moral 
admonitions will materially impede its continued growth.” 


—D. A. 


NEW BOOKS 


“Faith of Our Fathers. The Eastern Orthodox Religion,” by Reverend 
Leonid Soroka, Dean UMW, and Stan W. Carlson, 
Olmpic Press, Minneapolis (1954), Pp. 160. 


In the past, Orthodox people have been sorely afflicted with all sorts of material 
purporting to be Orthodox literature. Last year a venerable Father of our Exarchate 
published a book of “sermons” (without ecclesiastical approbation) which, besides being 
a grievous insult to the intelligence of most of the clergy and laity, makes the English 
language cry to Heaven for vengeance because of its rapacious attack upon English 
grammar, punctuation, spelling and sentence structure. 


As literature, the present volume under review has not fallen nearly as low as the 
“sermon” book, and was apparently saved from a like fate by its co-author, who, in 
spite of his first name, is apparently a member of the Faith and a “writer.” The other 
author is apparently Dean of some higher school of learning (Dean UMW?). In other 
respects, however, the present book strongly reminds us of “The Most Useful Knowl- 
edge” published several years ago by Reverend Kochanyk. It, too, is a catch-all, an 
attempt to satisfy Orthodoxy’s needs in one gulp. It contains a little of everything and 
its eclecticism suffers from injudicious choice of sources and the lack of better editorial 
work. 


This reviewer can see from casual reading and comparison that the present volume 
is greatly indebted to the scholarship of others. Many facts and even complete thoughts, 
for instance, in the historical section were lifted bodily (paraphrastically) from the 
church history published by the Syrian Archdiocese in 1953. No credit is given, how- 
ever, its author’s work. The same is true of the book-wide use of the superb illustrations 
drawn by Rostislav M. Dobuzhinsky for the Paris, Y. M. C. A. publications for Russian 
Orthodox church-school children, No credit is given here either. 


Although the book is nicely printed (though in a cumbersome size), many of its 
pages are filled with useless information, as on page 80 which contains the Seven Last 
Words of Christ and tells us that these are “the theme of a famous choral cantata ren- 
dered by choirs.” The authors ought to have added that the choirs are Protestant and 
Roman Catholic! 


We find the “Dictionary” at the end of the book next to worthless. This reviewer 
believes that an Orthodox dictionary ought to define Orthodox words, while the present 
“Dictionary,” on the contrary, teaches Orthodox people Romish terminology. We find 
definitions of the Roman Catholic Chasuble and Stole, but no mention of the Orthodox 
Phelonion or Epitrachelion. Here we see words which may be located in any ordinary 
dictionary, i. e., the “Dictionary” defines “Bowing” which everyone understands, but 
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does not explain a “Metanoia” which few people know. We are told what a “Chapter” 
is, but there is no mention of a “‘Pericope.” 

The authors define the word “Censor” as a “Theologian appointed to examine books 
for ecclesiastical approval prior to publication. The Censor ascertains that publications 
contain nothing contrary to the Orthodox doctrine.” We note that the present work was 
censored by the “theologian,” Reverend Joseph Stephanke and officially approved for 
publication by Metropolitan Leonty Turkevich, who also wrote an introduction to the 
book. Armed with the above definition, let us examine the work and see if the “censor” 
did his duty. On page 43 we find the following surprising statement: “For a period of 
more than 117 years, the Eastern Orthodox Church forbade the having of any repre- 
sentations of Divine or Saintly persons in the church.” Here is a heretical statement if 
we ever saw one, and apparently it has the approval of the theologian-censor. The 
Orthodox Church never forbade the use of Icons in church or anywhere else. We 
recommend that Metropolitan Turkevich, the censor-theologian and the authors study 
more history. 

On page 31 we find the co-authors (again with the approval of the censor) making 
the Orthodox Church heretical by receiving into her midst other heretical bodies. 
Taking upon themselves the prerogatives of an Ecumenical Council, the authors have 
conjoined to the body of the Faithful, the Jacobite and Armenian churches. 

On page 71 we find the heretical and anti-canonical idea of the lamb symbolizing 
Christ, and in the book we find at least two illustrations of this idea. The depiction of 
Christ in the form of a lamb was condemned by Canon 82 of the Council in Trullo. 

On page 70 we find the authors advocating the Uniate practive of kneeling at the 
Great Entrance. We find our Sacraments called by Romish names (Extreme Unction 
with Oil, Page 61), and given a Romish significance (“last rites,’ page 115). We find 
a new set of “Commandments” of the Church very similar to the Romish six instead of 
the Orthodox nine. 

If this book is an example of the sort of thing we may expect from the so-called 
“American” Church headed by Metropolitan L. Turkevich, then let us pray for de- 
liverance from it, for though it may be “American” it will be far from Orthodox. Not 
only does the Metropolitan and his censor allow such a heresy-filled volume to see the 
light of day, but he advises his sheep that it is “recommended reading for all members of 
the Eastern Orthodox Faith.” 

If for no other reasons than the heresies contained in it, the present writer can not 
recommend the present book for reading by Orthodox Christians or for study by Ortho- 
dox children of our Exarchate. This book does not contain the pure and untainted 
“Faith of our Fathers.” 

—DM. KOCHAN 


“A Guide to the Religions of America,” Edited by Leo Rosten, 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1955, Pp. 282, $3.50. 


With the exception of the Orthodox Catholic Church and a few minor Protestant 
sects, the present volume by Dr. Rostan gives religion in America a fairly thorough 
going-over. We are especially surprised that the editor omitted the Orthodox Church 
from this book in view of the fact that it outnumbers in membership many of the sects 
and denominations discussed in the book. It cannot be that Dr. Rosten is ignorant of 
the Orthodox Church’s existence in this country for Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, one of 
the contributors to the volume, specifically calls attention to the Orthodox Church as 
one of the “three main branches of Christianity.” In answer to the question, “Does the 
name ‘Protestant’ cover all non-Roman Catholic Christians?” Dr. Van Dusen answers: 

“No. There are three main branches of Christianity: Roman Catholicism, Protes- 
tantism, and Eastern Orthodoxy. Eastern Orthodoxy includes some twenty independent 
(‘autocephalous,’ each-with-its-own-head) Churches, each of which draws its members 
mostly from one nation (the Churches of Greece, Russia, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
etc.). They are all closely related through a common tradition and liturgy.” 

In spite of the fact that in this study Orthodoxy is ignored as a major religion in 
America, we find that the book offers interesting data on the sects and denominations in 
America and comes up with interesting revelations. Among them: 


1. Ninety-six per cent of Americans say they believe in God, but only 76 per cent 
in a life hereafter. 


2. More than 70 per cent of American Negroes are church members, while only 
about 60 per cent of whites belong to churches. 
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3. Couples who see eye-to-eye on religious matters have twice as good a chance 
statistically of a happy marriage as those that do not. 


4. Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Jews have the biggest proportion of professional 
and white-collar members, while Roman Catholics, Lutherans and Baptists have the big- 
gest share of manual laborers. 

The present book is aimed at giving people a better understanding of each other’s 
religious ideas and backgrounds. “It is surprising,” says Dr. Rosten, “how little we 
really know about the faith of our neighbors, or the prayers and practices of the 
churches we pass every day.’’ Clergymen and church researchers of many denomina- 
tions and sects contributed to the study, which provides detailed up-to-date data about 
the country’s churches, and what they are doing. It describes the history and creeds of 
the principal denominations including sects such as the Christian Scientists, Mormons, 
Quakers, Jehovah’s Witnesses, etc. In separate tables, it contrasts their beliefs on such 
doctrines as the Eucharist, the Virgin Birth, Heaven and Hell, the Trinity and Baptism. 

In addition, an array of sidelights on religion is given in a long series of charts, 
survey statistics, geographical breakdowns, description of various religious observances 
and holy days, reports of polls and analyses. Some of the findings are 

1. In contrast to nearly all denominations which carry on missionary programs to 
win converts, Quakers, Christian Scientists, Jews and Unitarians do not proselytize or 
send out missionaries. 

2. Three of every 10 Roman Catholics marry a non-Roman Catholic, one of them 
without their church’s approval. 

3. Jews have the lowest divorce rate of any of the major religious groups (i. e., 
Roman Catholic or Protestants), while Protestants have the highest. The Roman Cathoic 
total is rising, largely in the desertion and non-support categories. 

4. Presbyterians, Episcopalians and Congregationalists have the highest proportion 
of college-graduate members, with Jewish bodies slightly behind. Roman Catholics, 
Baptist and Lutherans have the lowest. 

5. Sentiment among Protestants favoring one united Protestant church has climbed 
from 40 per cent in 1940 to 50 per cent now, with an increased number of undecided 
shrinking those opposed to 39 per cent. 

6. Farmers are fairly evenly represented in such churches as Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Lutherans and Congregationalists, while Roman Catholics, Jews and 
Episcopalians have much smaller farm memberships. 

7. Belief in God is claimed by about the same proportion of people in Brazil, 
Australia and Canada as in the United States, 96 per cent, but fewer in Scandinavian 
countries, 84 per cent, and even fewer in France, 66 per cent. 

8. In a social-scale breakdown, Protestants include 14 per cent upper class families, 
52 per cent middle class, and 34 per cent lower class, while Roman Catholics have 9 
per cent upper class, 40 per cent middle class and 41 per cent lower class. 

9. The average church has 322 members, the figure showing a gradual climb since 
1926 when it was 235. 

10. There are now 6,777 ordained women ministers, with about 3,000 of them 
pastors of churches. 

11. The churches now have 94,842,845 members, about 60 per cent of the total 
U. S. population. A hundred years ago, only 16 per cent of the population were church 
members. 

12. American cities with the largest number of local churches are New York, with 
3,273; Chicago, with 2,194; Los Angeles, with 1,700; Philadelphia, with 1,137; Detroit, 
with 1,069; and St. Louis, with 1,043. All others have fewer than 625. 

13. Among clergymen, 38 per cent believe the Bible is “wholly free from legend or 
myth,” while among ministerial students, only four per cent hold this belief. Most of 
both groups believe principles of “criticism and evaluation” should be applied to the 
scriptures. 

—G. W. C. 
“The Candlelight Kingdom. A Meeting with the Russian Church,” 
by Ruth Korper, Macmillan, New York, 1955, Pp. 83, $2.75. 


This little book was written by Mrs. Korper after becoming acquainted with Ortho- 
doxy through Dr. Nicholas Zernov’s lectures at Oxford. In it she tries to “communicate 
her excitement in what she found.” Occasionally she grasps a real insight into the 
Church’s raison d’etre and makes some penetrating observations, but some of her facts 
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and statements are colored by her Protestant background. The book is quite unusual 
in that it belongs to no special class of writing, but is a sort of collection of meditations 
and ramblings on the subject of the Church, its teachings, rites, etc. Mrs. Korper begins 
with impressions of her first visit to Orthodox divine service and relates how impressed 
she was with the ritual and general atmosphere (which seems to impress many Protes- 
tants accustomed to the colorless worship of their communions). She then goes on to 
give a short historical account of the growth of the Church in her own interpretation. 

On occasion she makes a statement which might have come from the lips of her 
teacher, Dr. Zernov: “The Orthodox Church does not proselytize, has no advertising 
or propaganda program. She does not even seek by any of the well known means to 
attach interested inquirers to herself.” Although it seems true that Orthodoxy of late 
has done little missionary work, mainly, we ought to add, for reasons stemming from 
outside herself, it is entirely wrong to suppose that the Church of Christ has forgotten 
the instructions and charge of her Founder to bring other stray sheep into her fold. 
Although, for the most part, it seems that the initiative to become Orthodox has come 
from without rather than from within, there always have been, and are, those zealots 
who preach the Faith in order to add the erring to the Flock of Christ. There are 
thousands of converts received into the Church annually and surely some of these must 
have been victims of some sort of a “propaganda program,” to use Mrs. Korper’s terms. 

In her description of Orthodox divine services, one receives the impression that 
Mrs. Korper is not widely acquainted with the Church as it is found in various locales. 
Although there may still be a few churches in this country which fit her description, 
most people who would visit an American Orthodox Church would probably not find 
such distractions as “liberty to come and go throughout the service’ (page 16). For 
better or worse, Orthodoxy in this country has become “Americanized” or perhaps 
“puritanized” to a certain extent. Our churches have pews, music is not always “un- 
accompanied singing” (especially in Greek and Syrian churches), “coming and going” 
is frowned upon and preached against, and the services are not usually longer than in 
most Protestant houses of prayer. And most Orthodox Catholics are happy that the 
early Levantine habits have fallen by the way. Gone are the days when a man plunked 
his hat on his head after the Dismissal and lighted his cigar from the nearest can- 
delabrum before leaving the church. We are glad that such “freedoms” as applauding 
the preacher of a good sermon are only practiced in the Near East. 

Mrs. Korper tells us that “as in the Anglican Church, God is interpreted to the 
Orthodox confession as the Trinity.” Perhaps the author, who is a New England 
Protestant (Unitarianism and other heresies are rampant in those parts) does not 
realize that besides the Anglican communion most other Christian sects believe in the 
Trinity. 

If we may apply to Mrs. Korper the words she applied to the Church, we would 
say that “for all her stumbling ineffectuality,” the author has probably been able to 
put down in her short book enough to interest her fellow Protestant Christians in seeking 
out more effectual books on the Faith. Perhaps her glimpse into the Treasury of Grace 
and Faith will help dispell some “chills of indifference and hints of hostility” toward 
Christ’s Body by those unfortunate enough to find themselves on the outside. 


—D. F. A. 
v 
CHURCH LIFE 
Council of Churches to Send Delegation to Russia 
The National Council of the Churches administrative officer of the Presbyterian 





of Christ in the U. S. A. is planning to 
send a deputation of American church 
leaders to Russia. At a meeting in New 
York of the Council’s General Body a 
study of this plan has been decided. 
The study of the various aspects of 
such a move will be made by the twenty- 
five member Policy and Strategy Com- 
mittee of the Board. The Rev. Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches and chief 


Church in the United States of America, 
is chairman of the committee. Its pre- 
siding officer and vice-chairman is the 
Rev. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 

The decision to look into the possi- 
bility of sending a delegation of out- 
standing American churchmen to Russia 
has been expected for some time and was 
reached at a two-day executive session of 





the 250-member General Board of the 
National Council of Churches held at 
St. Bartholomew's Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Park Avenue and Fiftieth Street 
in New York City. 


Last year the Evanston convention of 
the World Council of Churches urged 
that church leaders exchange visits “so 
that they may gain understanding of one 
another and of the countries in which 
they live, and thus strengthen the bonds 
of fellowship and promote reconciliation 
of the nations.” 


According to Dr. Blake, the purpose 
of the visitation of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and other church bodies in 
the Soviet Union would be to afford an 
exchange of views concerning “the life 


Mr. Hearst in an 


After his trip to Russia, Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., published last 
March in his chain of newspapers some 
impressions he brought home from his 
visit to the St. Sergius Laura, the great- 
est historic shrine of the Moscow region 
and the seat of the Moscow Theological 
Academy. In his article Mr. Hearst states 
that he was received there and shown the 
famous monastery by a monk whom he 
calls Father Sergei. It is correct that 
Father Sergei is one of the monks in 
charge of public relations who take care 
of the many visitors. But Mr. Hearst 
adds the following detail: 

"Present at the luncheon was the civil- 
ian ‘director’ of the monastery. He is the 
government’s ‘watch-dog.’ He never left 
Father Sergei during our visit through 
the churches, the grounds and the semi- 
nary itself and he, not the holy man, 
answered most of the questions we put 
about religion in Russia. A heavy-set, 
stern-featured man, he seemed to be on 
friendly terms with Father Sergei. I gath- 
ered they were ‘co-existing’ as pleasantly 
as they could under the circumstances.” 

We do not question the good faith of 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., and 
are inclined to attribute this fantastic 
imbroglio—damaging to the Orthodox 
Church, especially because of the wide 
circulation of the Hearst papers—to dif- 
ficulties of language and _ inaccurate 
translation. 

There are, of course, no “civilian di- 
rectors” in Orthodox monasteries. The 
“civilian watch-dog” who answered most 
of the questions about religion in Russia 
put by Mr. Hearst was particularly quali- 
fied for doing so, since he was a recog- 
nized authority on religious matters in 
general. He was none other than N. P. 











and work of the churches in the two 
countries, including the efforts of the 
churches to achieve a just and durable 
peace.” 


Since last summer the Patriarchate of 
Moscow has been visited by numerous 
delegations of churchmen, namely by 
high dignitaries and representatives of 
Autocephalous Orthodox Sister-Churches, 
of the Church of England, of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian Church, of the British 
Methodist Church, of the Lutheran and 
Evangelical Churches of Sweden, East 
and West Germany, Finland, of the 
National Council of Christian Churches 
of India. This summer an important 
delegation of American Baptists is sched- 
uled to visit Russia. Presently a group of 
American Quakers is in Moscow. 


Orthodox Monastery 


Doktusov, Professor of Theology and 
Church History and Inspector (‘‘Dean” 
or “Director,” in English academic 
terminology) of the Moscow Theological 
Academy, which is located in the St. 
Sergius Monastery and was precisely vis- 
ited by Mr. Hearst during his tour of 
this ancient sanctuary. An Orthodox 
theological academy is a divinity school 
of postgraduate studies ranking as a uni- 
versity. Students accede to it after grad- 
uation from a seminary. 

The Journal of the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate (March, 1955, P. 77) mentions the 
visit to the Laura by Mr. Hearst and 
party and states that he was received 
and accompanied by the Acting Abbot, 
the Right Rev. Archimandrite Pimen 
(the Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia 
is by tradition the Abbot of the St. Ser- 
gius Laura himself, so an Archimandrite 
heads the monastery as an acting Abbot 
representing the Patriarch) and Prof. N. 
P. Doktusov. Incidentally, after Mr. 
Hearst’s visit Prof. Doktusov went to 
Bonn to represent the Orthodox Church 
at a Lutheran Convention in West Ger- 
many. 

The Journal reports also that the lun- 
cheon mentioned by Mr. Hearst was 
served in the refectory of the very Theo- 
logical Academy of which Prof. Doktu- 
sov is Inspector. The Journal informs us 
that during that luncheon a long conver- 
sation on the various aspects of Church 
life in Russia, as well as on religious edu- 
cation there, took place. The most re- 
liable documentation Mr. Hearst might 
have wished to have was given to him— 
and from the most authoritative source. 
It is up to him to judge how much he 
benefited by this conversation. 
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According to the Ecumenical Press 
Service the British Council of Churches 
has received a letter from His Holiness, 
Patriarch Alexis of Moscow and all Russ, 
accepting on behalf of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and other Christian 
Communions of Russia the invitation 
made in February by the Council for a 
representative group of Russian church- 
men to visit Britain. 

The members of the delegation, head- 
ed by Metropolitan Pitirim, were ex- 
pected to arrive in London on July 4th 
and proceed to Scotland for the suc- 
ceeding four days. They were guests of 
the President of the British Council of 
Churches, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Lambeth Palace from July 9-16. 


The Russian Orthodox Church Accepts British Invitation 


His Holiness Patriarch Alexis in his 
reply said “We hasten to inform the 
British Council of Churches in the 
name of our Church and of the other 
churches and religious associations men- 
tioned in your letter that we all duly 
appreciate the brotherly friendship in 
the Lord shown us by the churches and 
religious associations of England and 
Scotland, that we gladly accept the invi- 
tation of the British Council of Churches 
and are preparing in love to make use 
of the opportunity of a further strength- 
ening of the friendship between Chris- 
tians of our two countries and of achiev- 
ing greater mutual understanding among 
us. 


CHRONICLE 


Anglican Ministers Visited Moscow Patriarchate 


The Associated Press reports that 
seven clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land left London by plane for a visit to 
Moscow. They were rank-and-file clergy- 
men of British parishes, and were guests 
for two weeks of the Sacred Synod of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. 


* * * 


The Journal of the Moscow Patriarch- 
ate reports the elevation of three Arch- 
bishops of the Church of Russia to the 
status of Metropolitan by His Holiness 
Patriarch Alexis. They are Archbishop 
Nicholas of Alma-Atin, Archbishop Cor- 
1elius of Gorkhov and Arzamass, and 
Pitirim, Archbishop of Minsk and Belo- 


russia. 


The same issue of the JMP (No. 3, 
1955) reports the consecration of Archi- 
mandrite Benjamin (Milov), on Friday, 
February 4, 1955, at the Theophany 
Patriarchal Cathedral in Moscow, as 
Bishop of Saratov and Balashov. His 
consecrators were His Holiness Patriarch 
Alexis, His WHoliness the Patriarch- 
Catholikos of Georgia, Melchisedek, 
Metropolitan Nicholas of Krutitsk and 
Kolomna, the Exarch of the Ukraine and 
Metropolitan of Kiev, John, Metropoli- 
tan Gregory of Leningrad and others. 
The new Bishop was born in Orenburg 
(now Chkalov) on July 8, 1887. He 
graduated from the Viatka Seminary and 
the Moscow Theological Academy in 
1918. In 1946 he became Docentus of 


the Moscow Academy where he occu- 
pied the cathedra of Patristics and Pas- 
toral Theology. In 1948 he defended his 
magisters dissertation on “Divine Love 
according to the teachings of the Bible 
and the Orthodox Church.” After this 
he was appointed Professor and made 
“Inspector” of the Academy and Semi- 
nary. From 1954 Archimandrite Benja- 
min engaged in parochial work and was 
Pastor of the Church of St. Elias in Ser- 
pukhov (Moscow Province). 


From November 26 through December 
23, 1954, there functioned short Pastoral 
Courses in Rostov-on-Don, the Arch- 
diocese headed by Metropolitan Benja- 
min Fedchenkoff, formerly head of the 
American Exarchate. The courses were 
organized for the Sacred Ministers of the 
Rostov Arch-diocese with the aim of rais- 
ing their theological and practical knowl- 
edge. 


On December 19, 1954, after a pro- 
tracted illness, the former librarian of 
the Moscow Academy, Konstantine Méi- 
chaelovich Popov, died. He was born on 
May 20, 1872. After graduation from 
the Moscow Academy in 1895 he was 
appointed assistant librarian of the Aca- 
demic library. On September 17, 1898, 
he was appointed head librarian, which 
position he held until the last days of the 
old Academy’s existence. He was well- 
known for his bibliographical work, 








much of which is used to this day. K. M. 
Popov died in Zagorsk, the town in 
which the Academy is located. 


On January 1, 1955, the learned Eng- 
lish historians, A. Morton, E. Hobsbaum, 
and H. Hill, visited the Trinity-St. Ser- 
gius Laura. With great interest they in- 
spected the Monastery’s churches and the 
Patriarchal rooms. They left the follow- 
ing note in the visitor’s book: “We all 
received the greatest pleasure to have 
had the opportunity of visiting this fa- 
mous treasury of Russian architecture 
and art.” 


The first three issues of the Journal of 
of the Moscow Patriarchate for this year 
contain a long article by Docentus A. 
Ivanov of the Moscow Theological Acad- 
emy on “Orthodoxy in America.” The 
article covers the history of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in America from its 
founding as a Mission through its 
growth to an autonomous Exarchate, il- 
luminating all the important steps in this 
growth. The article takes the reader right 
up to the appointment of Archbishop 
Boris to head our Exarchate and his un- 
timely leaving of these shores. 


Thirty years ago on April 7, 1925, His 
Holines, Patrisarch Tikhon, fell asleep 
in the Lord. 


Fifty-eight years ago (April 27), His 
Eminence, the Most Reverend Metropoli- 
tan Gregory of Leningrad, was ordained 
into Holy Orders. He is best known for 
his great pedagogical achievements. We 
pray that the Lord preserve him for 
many years. 


Five years ago, April 28, 1950, the 
“Uzhgorod Unia” came to an end with 
the Priashev Greek-Catholic Diocese re- 


uniting with the Mother Church. 
Forty-two years ago on May 11 His 
Holiness, Patriarch Alexis was conse- 
crated bishop. Noteworthy is the fact 
that the Patriarch of the venerated see 
of Antioch, His Holiness Gregory IV, 
was one of the consecrators of our pres- 
ent Patriarch Alexis. In February of this 
year, His Holiness celebrated 10 years as 
Patriarch of Moscow and All Russ. 


May 15, 1944, the date of the demise 
of His Holiness, Patriarch Sergius. 


* * * 


We observe that within the U. S. S. R. 
many total restorations are taking place 
in both monastery and city and town 
churches. During 1954 the Diocese of 
Chernovitz reported a total of 72 
churches completely restored and reno- 
vated. Whereas, at the Vvedensky and 
Kreschatitsky Monasteries new dormi- 
tories and monastic uarters were built as 
well as a house chapel (Chernovitz Dio- 
cese). In the city of Tokmake, Kirghiz, 
a new church was built with a capacity 
for 1,000 worshippers. A picture of the 
new church appeared in the October, 
1954, issue of the Journal of The Mos- 
cow Patriarchate. 


* * * 


Youngstown, Ohio —- Work is prog- 
ressing on the new church and rectory 
which was started last fall. The parish 
hopes that the edifice will be completed 
sometimes late this summer. Located in 
one of the better sections of the city, the 
new church will add to the architectural 
beauty of the city, as well as to the re- 
ligious value of the Exarchate. 


THE REVEREND FATHER JOHN T. LOPUSHINSKY 


(Necrology) 

The Exarchate suffered a great loss in 
the death of one of her most loyal and 
faithful Sacred Ministers, The Reverend 
Father John T. Lopushinsky, who fell 
asleep in the Lord on Memorial Day of 
this year. 


John Theodore Lopushinsky was born 
on October 9, 1901, in Scaro, Alberta 
(Canada) on the farm of his late par- 
ents, Theodore Gregory Lopushinsky and 
Euphemia Dunajsky. He received a secu- 
lar education in Canada including uni- 
versity training and also attended theo- 
logical courses at a seminary. He immi- 


grated to the United States and became 
a naturalized citizen. He held various 
positions in the engineering field, at the 
same time actively participating in 
church work in the New York City lo- 


cale. 


On November 23, 1930, he married 
Maria Olenyn of Brooklyn who bore him 
two children, Theodore and Katherine. 
While living in the New York area, 
Father John Lopushinsky studied music 
at a conservatory and later held positions 
as Choir Director in several churches, 
among others, the Carpatho - Russian 
Church on 10th Street in New York and 
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churches in Philadelphia, Frackville and 
Mayfield. He was ordained to the Dea- 
conate February 17, 1945, by Arch- 
bishop Adam and was received into the 
Exarchate with the latter the same year. 
Archbishop Alexis (Sergeev) of Jaro- 
slav, who was visiting the United States, 
elevated Father John to the dignity of 
Protodeacon January 6, 1946. In these 
years he was a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Council under Metropolitan Benja- 
min. 


By decree of Metropolitan Benjamin, 
Father John was ordained to the Sacred 
Priesthood by the late Metropolitan Ma- 
carius (then Archbishop of New York) 
on March 16, 1947. He celebrated his 
first Liturgy in Metropolitan Benjamin’s 
house chapel in Brooklyn and a few 
days later left for Benld, Illinois, to as- 
sume his first pastorate in the Church of 








the Assumption (March, 1947). In the 
spring of 1950, Father John was trans- 
ferred as Rector of St. Michael’s Church 
in Philadelphia where he had previously 
served in the capacity of Choir Director. 
That same year he was delegated by the 
Exarchal Council to preside at the convo- 
cation of Canadian churches held in Ed- 
monton, Alberta. On March 1, 1951, he 
was re-appointed Pastor of the Benld 
church where he remained until Novem- 
ber, 1952, when he was transferred to 
the Church of St. John the Baptist in 
Arnold, Pennsylvania, which pastorate 


he held until his demise. 


As a parish priest, Father John will 
be remembered as an economus and 
keeper of good order according to the 
injunction of the Apostle. He adhered 
strictly to the prescribed rubrics and 
Typicon of the church in the Divine 


= 


The late Metropolitan GERMOGEN and party leaving Youngstown, Ohio, after a 
canonical visitation in May, 1954. On right is the late Father Lopushinsky. 


Service. He instituted orderly systems of 
keeping parochial records. He renovated 
and refurnished the rectories in Arnold 
and Benld and had a great deal to do 
with the same in Philadelphia. He insti- 
tuted Annual Fund Drives in his par- 
ishes and improved the financial stand- 
ing of the same. 


On the diocesan level, Father John 
participated in various committees by 
appointment of the hierarchy. He took 
an active part in the preparation for 
the 1954 Exarchal Convocation, which 
entailed many costly trips to New York 
City and cities on the Eastern Seaboard 
for consultations. He was a member of 
the Credentials Committee of the Con- 
vocation and gave the Report on the Ca- 
nadian situation. The late Metropolitan 
Germogen appointed him a member of 
the Board of Examiners of candidates 
for Holy Orders, and he held various 


other positions in the Exarchate. In 


recognition of his various labors in, 


Christ’s vineyard, he was conferred sev- 
eral distinctions including the wearing 
of the gold Pectoral Cross by Archbishop 
Boris in January, 1955. 


Father John was stricken with cere- 
bral hemorrhage at 12:15 a. m. on May 


30, 1955. He died at 1:30 a. m. in the 


Citizen’s General Hospital in New Ken- 
sington, Pa. His body was anointed and 
vested in his Sacerdotal Vestments that 
same day by the Reverend Fathers F. 
Kovalchuk and D. Abramtsov and the 
first public Parastasis was sung that same 
evening by the same Reverend Fathers 
in the Arnold church where his body lay 
in state. That same evening the church 
was visited by His Eminence, the Most 
Reverend Metropolitan Antony (Bashir), 
head of the Syrian Orthodox Archdio- 


cese. He was accompanied by Father 


Nicholas Ofiesh, Pastor of St. George’s. 


Syrian Orthodox Church, New Kensing- 
ton, and Father Paul Romely of the 
Pittsburgh Syrian parish. Metropolitan 
Antony said a Litany for the deceased 
and expressed his condolences to the 
widow and her family. 


On Tuesday, May 31, 1955, a Requiem 
Liturgy was celebrated by Father David 
Abramtsov and that same evening two 
Parastasis were said for the deceased by 
two different groups of priests. The first 


service was sung by the local clergy of 
the area at which Father Nicholas Solak 
preached. The Right Reverend Joseph 
Dzvonchik, Dean of St. Nicholas Ca- 
thedral in New York City, arrived in 
time to head the celebration of the sec- 
ond Parastasis, at which he _ also 
preached. Despite the week day, the 
church was unable to contain all the 
people who came and a greater number 
were forced to stand outdoors. Groups 
of parishioners kept up a vigil at the 
bier throughout each night while the 
body lay in state. Local clergy took turns 
in reading the Gospel during the last 
night. 


On Wednesday, June 1, the Requiem 
Liturgy was celebrated by the Rt. Rev. 
Father Joseph Dzvonchik and assisted 
by the Very Reverend Fathers Savva J. 
Kovalchuk of Benld, Illinois, and Feodor 
S. Kovalchuk of Youngstown, Ohio, the 
Reverend Fathers David F. Abramtsov 
of Amsterdam, Ohio, and Peter A. 
Krochta of Philadelphia (St. Michael’s). 
Following the Liturgy, in addition to the 
above, the following clergy participated 
in the Funeral Service: The Very Rev- 
erend Fathers Vladimir Levkanich of 
Colver, Pennsylvania, and Peter Vederko 
of Baltimore, Maryland; the Reverend 
Fathers Nicholas Solak of Warren, Ohio, 
and John Matechin of East Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Theodore C. Kozlovsky, Choir Di- 
rector of St. Nicholas Cathedral, was in 
charge of the choir. At the conclusion of 
the Liturgy, Father Savva Kovalchuk 
preached a sermon and expressed con- 
dolences of the Benld parish, while 
Father Feodor Kovalchuk preached a 
Eulogy in English during the Funeral 
Service. At the conclusion of the Funeral 
Father Dzvonchik preached in Russian 
and expressed the official Exarchal con- 
dolences. After the services the body was 
carried in procession about the church 
by the clergy and then deposited in the 
hearse, whereupon it was sent to Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, for interment. Final rites 
and the interment took place in the 
Lopushinsky family plot in Scaro, Al- 
berta, Canada, on June 6, 1955. 


May the Lord God give rest to the 
soul of His sleeping Priest John in the 
abodes of the righteous. 


—D. F. A. 

















